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CHAIRMAN ALVIN YORK of the Fentress Co., Tenn., draft board 
(third from left) poses with other members of the board across 
the street from Jamestown's Mark Twain Cafe. (See Americana). 


SIST YEAR « 5 CENTS 





LAY VANE 
al Home. 


Simple As Putting Up Your Hair 
In Curlers, Cool . . . Comfortable 
Lovely, Long-Lasting Results! 


Imagine being able to give yourself a permanent wave right in your 
own home ... and have the waves come out soft and natural-looking. 
Think of the time and money you can save by giving yourself your own 
permanents. Your hair will have the sparkling luster and smart styling 
that is a “‘must’”’ with every well-groomed woman. You need no hair- 
waving experience . . . yet you can give your hair all of the glamorous 
appeal of shimmering waves and soft curls that usually a professional 
stylist only could create! No need to worry about straggling ends and 
“damp-weather”’ days any more. Now, long-lasting curls are at your 
very finger-tips’ command! This wonderful home permanent wave is 
successful on all types of hair—even if bleached or dyed! 


DO IT YOURSELF 
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PERMANENT WAVE KIT onda Q' 


a 
Home Kit 


SAFE...COOL... EASY 

Each KIT Contains 40 Curl- 

ers, Shampoo and Wave 
Set Included 


There is nothing else to buy. Sham- 


Simpl wash 
I. Shampoo. oder ‘hair as 
you always do, using the 
shampoo provided. See that 
your hair is free from dirt, 
rinse the soap out carefully 
and then... 
Use the paper 
Put Up. foils, ormanent 
wave solution and curlers as 
you are instructed in the di- 





poo, Wave Set, and Permanent Wave 
solution are now included in each 
Charm-Kurl Kit. 

This amazing Kit comes to you com- 
plete in every detail. Get one today 
and see how truly delightful this re- 
markable buy is. You'll find full in- 
structions that are so simple a child 
could follow them. Don’t miss out on 
your share of beauty because of 
straight, stringy hair. Know the joy 
of having really lovely hair that is 
soft, glistening and full of life. Buy 


rections. There are no harm- 
ful chemicals ... the process 
is cool, comfortable, machine- 
less. 

And now you are 
Set. ready to set your 
hair in the fashionable style 
you like with the wave set 
that is included. When you 
comb out your hair, you'll be 
amazed at its soft loveliness 
..- dazzling highlights 
naturalness. 





your CHARM-KURL KIT right now. 


MAKE THIS EASY Charm-Kurl TEST... TODAY 


—Know the Joy of a Glamorous Permanent Wave... By Tonight! 


And mothers, little daughters love the delightful curls*and 
waves they get with CHARM-KURL. Positively cannot 
harm soft, fine hair. Be a thrifty mother and buy an extra 
Kit for your daughter. You can now get CHARM-KURL PER- 
MANENT WAVE KITS at DRUG STORES, DEPARTMENT STORES 
and 5-10¢ STORES. Be sure to ask for CHARM-KURL by 
name—it is your assurance of thrilling results. CHARM- 
KURL is always sold on the positive guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back! 


JUNE LANG 


Glamorous Movie Star, praises 


CHARM-KURL. This actual pho- 
tograph shows her gorgeous 
Charm-Kurl Permanent Wave. 





8 Reasons Why 
You Should Use 
CHARM-KURL 


1. Safe—Easy to Use 
2. No Harmful Chemicals 


3. For Women and Children IMPORTANT— ou can order CHARM-KURL 


-N rience Necessar 
4 o Expe y by mail, if your dealer cannot supply you with Charm 


5. Contains No Ammonia LO ‘ é 
6. No Heat—No Electricity Kur ne CHARM-KURL Permanent - Wave Kit 


7. No Machines or Dryers Required 
8. Waves Dyed Hair as Beautifully as 
Natural Hair 





is 59c; two Kits, $1.18; three Kits, $1.77. If C.O.D., 
postage charges are extra. Send orders to CHARM-KURL 
CO., Dept. 200, 2459 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Complete... 
Nothing More to Buy 
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- Under The Dome 





WAR WITH JAPAN, according to current analyses, will last a minimum of one year 
and a maximum of three years after Germany has been defeated. 


THE FORGOTTEN MAN everybody was out looking for 1l years ago has finally been 
iscovered. He's your Congressman. A nation-wide survey just com- 
pleted by the National Opinion Research Institute at the University of 
Denver (Colo.) shows that 47% of the civilian adult population of the 
U.S.A. do not know the names of one or both Senators from their state. 
Not so long ago, a Gallup poll showed that only 13% of the people in 
cities of 500,000 or over know the name of their Congressman. Rural 
people make a much better showing...an average of 78% in communities 
of 1,000 and less know who their Congressman is. All of which is 
reason enough for "who's your Congressman?" on P. 30. 


INTERNATIONAL AVIATION after the war may well be the major subject of the next 
ig talkfest between U.S.A., Britain and Russia. Senators Clark 
(Mo.), Brewster (Me.) and Bailey (N.C.) have started work on an agenda 
that will present the views of Congress on the subject. 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR is being talked up in Washington again. It would be a con- 
solidation of the present Army and Navy Departments, plus all air-war 
matters, into one government department. Under the scheme, four 
civilian under-secretaries would handle Army, Navy, Air and Supply. 
The combined staff would be headed by the highest ranking officer. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION during February averaged 350 planes per day, or approxi- 
mately one plane every four minutes. Figures are from Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board. That's an all-time high. 


MORE COAL TROUBLE unless something happens fast. The War Manpower Commission 
reports that employment in coal mines is down to 465,000 workers. 
That's "rock bottom," McNutt admits, if 1944 coal requirements are to 
be met. , 


SEATTLE PILOT PLANT is being built to test a new method for the recovery of 
alumina from alumina—bearing clays found in quantity near Puget Sound. 


POSTAL RATES are due to jump on March 26. The new revenue act boosts local 
mail rates from 2 cents to 3 cents an oz, air mail from 6 cents to 8 
cents. Parcel post, registered mail and money orders will cost a bit 
more, too. 


LIST OF ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES, revised up to January 15, 1944, is available on 
request by writing War Manpower Commission, Washington, D.C. It's the 
first complete list published since December, 1942. 


SPEAKING OF INFLATION, group of travelers on the West Coast got their heads to- 
gether in a smoking car the other night and figured that it costs from 
$2 to $2.50 in tips alone these days to transfer from one hotel to 
another, with an overnign res.nen ride. 
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FCA men, to work with the Iranian Government in thas oeetine the de- 
velopment of Persian agriculture". The State Department is co-operat- 
ing in this move. All ag ogg eterna say, emphatically, that Black is 
directly responsible to the Government of Iran. The U.S. Army rebuilt, 
and is operating, the Trans—Iranian Railroad, now feeding war supplies 
to the USSR. Iran is right across the Persian Gulf from Saudi Arabia 
where Ickes wants the U.S. to develop an oil field. What cooks? 
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pike sprawling plantations of the 


equatorial Far East which in peace- 
time supplied our crude rubber needs 
now are fenced off from us by a ring of 
enemy steel. 


But plans go indomitably forward to 
produce in America this year as near as 
can be to 30,000,000 tires for civilians, 
from synthetic rubber plants not in ex- 
istence 24 months ago. 


It took the best that science, the rubber 





















NO OTHER SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER TIRE OFFERS YOU 
THESE ADVANTAGES 
1—Twenty years’ experience with syn- 

thetic rubber 


2—Tough, sturdy carcass of low stretch 
Supertwist cord, built to prewar 
quality 

3—Tested non-skid safety from time- 
proved Goodyear tread design 


4—Maximum wear from scientific 
Goodyear design that keeps tread under 
compression 





5—Greater “know-how” evidenced by 
Goodyear’s record in building more 
than 350,000,000 pneumatic tires — 
millions more than any other manu- 
facturer 


A PRODUCT OF GOODYEAR RESEARCH 








Supertwist—-T.M. The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company 


industry and government could give, to 
make that come true, but it is true, and 
it cancels a deadly threat to the pace of 
the nation’s war program. 


How fruitfully it has come true is per- 
haps nowhere more vividly illustrated 
than in the stalwart Goodyear synthetic 
rubber tires pictured here, now being 
built for sale to eligible drivers. 


These big, tough, springy tires really 
had their origin in Goodyear research 


long ago, almost two decades before that 

research was housed in the million- 

dollar laboratory which shelters it today. 
e 


They are greatly advantaged by Good- 
year’s long experience in handling syn- 
thetic rubber, a knowledge that dates 
back beyond the granting of our first 
synthetic patents in 1927. 


Direct descendants of America’s first 
all-synthetic rubber tire, produced by 
Goodyear in 1937, they benefit from our 
work in building for the Army the first 
tires wholly made from synthetic rub- 
ber produced in the new government 
plants. 


We are confident you will find them to 
be the best tires being built today, rep- 
resentative of that standard which for 
years has made “more people ride on 
Goodyear tires than on any other kind.” 


Listen to Goodyear's “HOOK ‘N’ LADDER FOLLIES” f 
NBC SATURDAY MORNINGS - 


See your local paper for time and station 


Another reason for choosing Goodyears 


Next to quality, com- 
petent service counts 
most in getting full per- 
formance from tires. 
Goodyear dealers com- 
prise the largest, most , 
efficient, veteran tire serv- | 
ice group in the world. 





GOODZYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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The Week of the Broken Pencils 


ridors, the elected representatives 

of the republic hurried to their com- 
mittee rooms. In the wells of the Senate 
and House chambers of debate, figure after 
figure arose with a deliberated statement, 
an idea, a constituent’s letter that might 
help to smooth some joint, or strengthen 
some flaw of the gigantic, throbbing ma- 
chine of America-at-War. Across 2,600 
miles, the factories whirred, the work went 
on. The newspaper headlines spoke of 
flashing guns, of planes continuing to roar 
over Germany and the Pacific islands. Yet, 
to 45,000,000 of the Americans still on the 
home soil, the arguments over the soldier 
vote, over continuance of OPA, over the 
conduct-of-the-war were secondary. The 
newspapers and radio were secondary 
themselves. The big news. . .a story that 
would make a deeper impression than any 
headline . . . lay in 45,000,000 sheets of 
paper, most of them 22 inches long, eight 
inches wide and printed with 171 ques- 
tions—pertinent questions. 

It was the Week of the Broken Pencils. 
The 1943 “Individual Income and Victory 
Tax Return’”” was due. Uncle Sam and his 
45,000,000 taxpayers were about to tot 
up their accounts. The drugstores did a 
rush business on aspirin and alkaseltzer. 

“Tt isn’t,” U.S. Treasury aides said, 
“like any other March 15 we’ve ever had. 
It’s sort of a halfway mark in establishing 
a new system. Eventually, March 15 will 
become an Adjustment Day. Then, tax- 
payers will total their tax-exemptions, turn 
them in and get a rebate from the 
taxes withheld weekly from pay 
envelopes and salary checks. But 
this year is a halfway mark and, 
like the rest of the world’s situa- 
tions, it’s a stinker.” 

The queues stood for hours in 
the postoffice buildings, in the long 
corridors of the Internal Revenue 
offices. There were magazine pho- 
tos galore of people with puzzled 
expressions, men and women with 
poised pencil stubs, citizens in the 
act of tearing their hair and froth- 
ing. 

What were your rents and roy- 
alties? 

How much did you lose from 
shipwrecks? 

Did you postpone one-half of 
Item 19(c)? 

How much did you pay the doc- 
tor the time David smashed his 
finger in the car door? 


Cin. along the marble cor- 


Not even Treasury’s austere mathema- 
ticians would guess at the sum the forms 
might bring in. Outsiders guessed at 
$2,500,000,000, at $4,300,000,000. Nobody 
knew. Whatever it was, it wasn’t more 
than a drop in the bucket of Costs for 
government and war itself. 

Total estimated taxes paid in by the 
45,000,000 this fiscal year will total a 
little more than nineteen billion dollars. 
Direct taxes on corporations will bring in 
another fourteen billion. These plus excise 
taxes, employment taxes, added costs~for 
movies, theatres, cigarettes, jewelry, lip- 
stick, shaving lotion and fur coats, hidden 
costs on food, clothing, household equip- 
ment, paper, chairs and most of the other 
items of living . . . all of these will add up 
to forty-two and a half billion dollars. 

It totals more than the whole public 
debt the USA had accumulated between 
1789 and 1939. It is two and a half times 
as large as the total public debt in 1931. 
Yet it is only 40% of the money the 
government has budgeted for spending in 
this hopeful year of 1944. 

The yelps of surprise and pique came 
from stenographers, who had never made 
out an income tax form before. They came 
from farmers, day laborers and war-plant 
workers who “never thought it would be 
like this.” All of them had stayed up 
nights, chewed their pencil stubs, asked 
questions, groaned. Some cursed and 
knocked books off the table with angry 
sweeps of their arms. 

Those who, in the past, had bravely 
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battled their way alone through Form 1040 
or 1040A, found the terrain honeycombed 
with booby traps this time. The Victory 
Tax required a complete computation sep- 
arate from the regular income tax figures. 
If the long form was used, it had to be 
figured at the gross rate of five per cent 
less 25% or 40% of the tax thus com- 
puted, depending on marital status, less 
two per cent deductions for each depend- 
ent. If the short form was used, the V 
levy was computed at the net effective 
rate,\one of 22 different rates, depending 
on marital status and dependency, eleven 
of the rates being carried out to two 
decimal places, with all but two of the 
remainder being carried out to one deci- 
mal place. (During the first week of 
March, Congress set to work to simplify 
the forms for next year.) 

Yet they were paying only 40% of the 
freight. The war, itself, will cost more 
than eighty-eight billion dollars this year, 
opposed to the picayune eighteen billions 
paid out in 1919, the peak year for costs in 
World War I. Interest on the public debt 
will eat up more than two and a half bil- 
lion, before even one gun can be sent 
abroad, or one soldier clothed. Costs for 
civilian Federal government—the travel 
and conferences and labyrinthian workings 
of the 3,000,000 Federal employes who 
overflow our public offices—will come 
close to five billion dollars. 

That was the lesson of the Week of the 
Broken Pencils. There have been 17 Fed- 
eral tax bills in the last decade. The law 
has, as one legislator described it, 
“grown into a structure that looks 
like the work of a fiendish archi- 
tect.” Year by year, the level of 
exemption lowered, down past the 
executives to the sub-executives, 
to the clerks, to the stenographers, 
until this “year, it reached the 
office-boys and the hired-men 
themselves. They had shrugged 
when othérs told them, “Now, 
you'll find out just what the cost- 
of-government means. You'll get 
some idea of the pay-off on gov- 
ernment-relief, on government-aid, 
on government-advice, on govern- 
ment in business, on government 
everywhere. And you'll know what 
War means, over and beyond the 
blood and sweat and tears.” 

This week, finishing up on the 
171st question, they knew. It was, 
to millions of Americans, the most 
revealing news of the decade. 











The man who tells the President what 
Turkey is going to do and how King Ibn 
Saud feels and what’s going on in Afghani- 
stan is back in Washington. He is dis- 
tinguished, decorated, adventure-marked 
Major General Patrick J. Hurley, now 
taking a breather at home between round- 
the-world military and diplomatic jaunts. 
While here—maybe a few days, maybe a 
month—he is reporting to the White 
House on Middle Eastern affairs and, in 
his own words, “taking a beating” from 
the oil industry for his part in closing the 
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GEN. HURLEY—Takes beating from oil group. 


deal for a pipeline financed by the U. S. 
government in Saudi Arabia. 

An interesting crop of speculation about 
the rugged soldier-diplomat includes the 
buzz-buzz report that he’s being groomed 
for the Allied command in the Middle 
East. Those close to him shake their 
heads, but admit inner sanctum talk. 

Also shrugged aside is the suggestion 
that General Hurley has a weather eye 
out for any turn in the political winds that 
might blow the Republican nomination his 
way. His patriotism, his desire to com- 
plete his job as personal emissary of the 
commander-in-chief, and- his unfortunate 
political geography—he’s an Oklahoman— 
argue against his chances as a dark horse. 

Born in 1883 in the Indian Territory 
(now Oklahoma), General Hurley started 
his military career as a private in the In- 
dian Territory Volunteer Cavalry in 1902. 
During the first World War he was with 
the A.E.F. in France, winding up as a 
colonel. He was in the Aisne-Marne, 
Meuse-Argonne and St. Mihiel offensives 
and won the Silver Star for gallantry and 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

Between wars General Hurley went to 
the top rapidly as a business man, lawyer 


and official. He was Secretary of War in 
the Hoover administration. In the oil ex- 
propriation difficulties with the Mexican 
government some years ago, he repre- 
sented five American companies in negoti- 
ations resulting in a mutual settlement. 
General Hurley was called back to 
active military duty as a colonel in the 
fall of 1941. After Pearl Harbor he was 
promoted to brigadier general and directed 
the job of running ammunition through 
the Japanese blockade to Bataan. He was 
wounded by a Jap bomb at Port Darwin. 
Since then, General Hurley has been 
Minister to New Zealand and personal 
representative of President Roosevelt on 
missions to Moscow and the Russian bat- 
tle front, various countries of the Middle 
East, India, China, and Afghanistan. He 
took part in the Cairo conference and 
made advance arrangements for the Teh- 
ran meeting of Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Stalin. For the Tehran assignment he was 
given the rank of Ambassador. His pro- 
motion to Major General was Dec., ’43. 
At Tehran he had a principal part in 
drafting and obtaining adoption of the 
Iran Declaration, guaranteeing the post 
war sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
Iran and reaffirming the Atlantic charter. 
General Hurley has been particularly 
successful in cementing friendly relations 
between the United States and Saudi Ara- 
bia. He believes King Ibn Saud is one of 
the world’s great men. Their friendship 
helped strengthen U. S. oil priorities in 
Saudi Arabia. 


x * * 


Glamour edged its way into the political 
scene with the appointment of pretty Mrs. 
Dorothy McElroy Vredenburgh, wife of 





MRS. VREDENBURGH—Gets Democratic post. 
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a well-to-do Vredenburgh, Ala., lumber- 
man, as secretary of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. She is 27 years old, 
vice-president of the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America, and active in the politi- 
cal affairs of her state. She is the first 
woman to hold the post of party secretary. 
. of 


Horace C. Carlisle, an elderly, mild- 
mannered Southerner with a knack for 
writing poetry, has gone quietly about 
his work as a Capitol employe for the 
past 30 years, off and on. In recognition 





Wide World 


HORACE CARLISLE—Versifies for Congress. 


of his talent he may be named poet 
laureate of Congress. 

Mr. Carlisle is a native of Troy, Ala- 
bama. As a young man he attended the 
Universities of Alabama, Tennessee and 
Virginia at various times, operated a 
farm, taught school, and finally drifted 
into government employment. He is on 
friendly terms with a great many Sena- 
tors and Representatives, who have at 
various times inserted something like 
100 of his poems in the Record. 

One volume of verse has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Carlisle. He called it 
“Poems of Purpose.” But he has writ- 
ten thousands of paems, hymns and 
acrostics, which he has assembled in 
manuscript form with forewards by vari- 
ous prominent friends. 

His first poem to go in the Record 
was on the Monroe Doctrine—a subject 
rarely associated with poesy. With that 
start, back in 1914, he branched into 
other topics of national interest. 

Rep, William C. Cole, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., is author of a House resolution to 
name Carlisle poet laureate, The resolu- 
tion is in the House Library Committee. 





* * * 


When one of his colleagues debates a 
national issue in terms of his home state’s 
interests, Senator Clyde Reed, of Kansas. 
likes to rib him gently with a couple of 
mellow old lines from Byron: 

“°Tis sweet to hear the watchdog’s 
honest bark 

“Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw 
near home.” 
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Two soldier boys who described them- 
selves as veterans of General Mark Clark’s 
Fifth Army, home from the war for a rest, 
got themselves some publicity and their 
pictures in the paper as a result of an inci- 
dent at United Mine Workers headquar- 
ters in Washington, the home grounds of « 
John L. Lewis. They said they went to 
Lewis’ office to demand an explanation of 
mine stoppages a few months ago. 

One of them, Pvt. Henry Kania, 21, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., said he “punched 


Lewis in the eye,” but Lewis later denied 
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TUSSLE AT UMW—G.]. Joe nails Denny Lewis. 


this and appeared unmarked. The other, 
Put. Jacob Ricotta, 20, of Rochester, 
N. Y., had a bit of tug and tussle with 
John L.’s brother and lieutenant, Denny 
Lewis, (see picture) in front of UMW 
offices. Newsmen generally ho-hummed. 
It was pretty tame. 


* * * 


Food Administrator Marvin Jones had 
am unusual problem put up to him the 
other day. The Rev. E. D. Hamner, pas- 
tor of the First Christian Church, of Halls, 
Tenn., wrote in that his congregation was 
at the bottom of its grapejuice crock and 
would shortly run out of its regular sacra- 
mental beverage. Local stores were out-of 
grapejuice and couldn’t help. 

“Surely the Government,” the minister 
said, “in taking grapejuice off the market 
doesn’t want to deprive churches of that 
which is needed for the Lord’s’ Supper.” 

In reply, Jones wrote a detailed account 
of the grapejuice situation. All about the 
short Concord crop in 1943 and Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 80, as amended, which 
divided the grapes between the jelly peo- 
ple and the bottlers. Dark side, he said, 
was that until recently only 30 per cent 
of all processed Concord grapes was allo- 
cated for bottled grapejuice. That’s why 
supplies in stores are short. Bright side— 
another 30 per cent has now been released 
for unrestricted use and this part of the 
supply probably will be on the market 
soon as bottled juice. 

As an after-thought, the Food Adminis- 


trator asked the minister to send him the 
names of processors from whom his local 
dealers get their stock: “Provision can be 
made to supply juice for sacramental pur- 
poses,” he concluded. 


x * * 


Rep. Marion T. Bennett, young Repub- 
lican from Springfield, Mo., says the. War 
Department refused to send him a “gov- 
ernment issue” Bible for his inspection but 
a friend “bootlegged” one to his office. 

He wanted it, he said, for a comparison 
with the Bibles given out by the American 
Bible Society and the Gideons. 

Since Pearl Harbor these organizations 
have issued to service men about 6,300,- 
000 pocket-size Bibles. In addition, the 
A.B.S. has given 500,000 foreign language 
Bibles to prisoners of war. Not to be out- 
done, says Bennett, the War Department 
ordered 5,883,000 Bibles of its own from 
the Government Printing Office at a cost 
of $932,000. These are for army men only. 
Other branches stil have to get theirs 
from the A.B.S. or Gideons. Bennett does 
not consider the G.I. Bible as good as the 
others because it is larger, heavier, and an 
inconvenient size. It has 76 more pages 
than the private issues. The A.B.S. Bibles 
have one feature the congressman likes 
particularly. It is a special section on col- 
ored paper with the Ten Commandments, 
various psalms, prayers, and hymns, and 
special passages for instant reference. 

All the other shortcomings of the G.I. 
Bible are trivial, however, says Bennett, 
in comparison with the grab for political 
attention inside the front cover. This is a 
letter on White House stationery, bound 
as part of the book, and addressed to 
members of the army by the “Comman- 
der-in-chief.” The congressman admits 
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this annoys him much, especially this year. 

“The Bible needs no endorsement from 
any candidate for public office,” Bennett 
says stoutly. To back up his position he 
quotes from the Book itself, Revelation, 
22 : 18: “For I testify unto every man 
that heareth the words of the prophecy 
of this book, If any man shall add unto 
these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book.” 
The taxpayers don’t like it, says Bennett. 


* * * 


Rep. Calvin D. Johnson, Republican, 
of Illinois, has his eye on a Chicago firm 
that is all set to make a killing on 30,- 
000 “all weather U. S. Army commando 
suits” bought recently from the Govern- 
ment’s surplus stock. A circular received 
by one of Johnson’s constituents offers 
the suits for $7.50 each. A little digging 
at the War Department by the congress- 
man revealed that the purchase price 
was only $1.62. The Chicago slicker 
aimed at a gross profit of $176,000 on 
the deal. No doubt about it, says John- 
son—there ought to be a law. 


* * * 


By working out a scheme for double- 
deck loading of big guns on flat cars and 
improvising practical bracing and lashing, 
Dayton R. Ludwig, of Pitman, N. J., won 
the first Victory Suggestion Award of the 
War Department for civilian employes, 
with a cash prize of $1,000. The sugges- 
tion cut in half the number of flat cars re- 
quired for shipping heavy guns. Estimated 
annual Government savings: $1,000,000. 

Ludwig is an assistant transportation 
specialist in the Army Service Forces. He 
served a hitch in the Army Air Corps 
from 1932 to 1936. When honorably dis- 
charged he was a Specialist Third Class at 
Wheeler Field, Hawaii. 
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IDEA WORTH $1,000,000—Civilian D. R. Ludwig awarded $1,000 for shipping tip to U. S$. Army. 











Meat Spree 


Heavy livestock run jams storage facili- 
ties, causing ration point cut by OPA. 


OPA rationing wheels spun merrily in 
mid-month. Consumers got a gift of low- 
points for meat and vegetables then took 
a loss in point-values for fruits. 

First reason was that stores of beef, 
pork, grease and tallow bulged the nation’s 
storage facilities; processed vegetables 
jammed warehouses (Victory gardeners 
and home canners were eating their own 
stuff and not buying commercial packs). 
Higher point values will return again in 
the future when the storage jam eases. 

Canned peas dropped to 3 points a 
can; tomatoes to a new low of 5 points, 
corn and asparagus lesser amounts. Canned 
fruits soared 5 to 13 points, cherries now 
costing 36; mixed fruits, peaches, pears, 
pineapple, 43 each, and apple sauce 25. 
Dried prunes, raisins, currants, mixed 
dried fruits were added to “zero point 
value” (OPA for ration-free) items. 

Meat, however, threw everybody into a 
tailspin. “This provoked questions as to 
whether the War Meat Board would re- 
sign, and led a lot of people to believe we 
could have all the meat we wanted if the 
government would simply keep out of it. 

Actually, the situation was this: Record 
numbers of livestock taxed packing facili- 
ties. Soon storage space was filled faster 
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than the armed forces, lend-lease, and ra- 
tioned civilians could absorb it. There 
were not enough ships, refrigerated plants, 
and cars to handle it. 

Since military needs must be met, the 
civilians’ share of the meat was all that 
could be moved. So OPA lowered pork 
and beef points, granted a special pork 
bonus of 5 points and the Meat Board in- 
creased civilian supplies. Canada went 
even further (See Page 22). WFA fol- 
lowed OPA’s lead with respect to grease 
and tallow (See Page 14). 

The spree is only temporary. When cur- 
rent supplies are reduced meat points will 
go up again and there won’t be enough 
live animals coming to market to replace 
them. 


Northern Agitators 


South Carolina legislators say South 
wants to be let alone in race squabbles. 


Race equality has been a sore subject 
with the South where the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration is concerned. Much has been 
said privately but little publicly until the 
South Carolina House of Representatives 
roared out last week. 

“Henceforth the damned agitators of 
the North shall leave the South alone,” 
read a surprising resolution on inter-racial 
relations adopted by the legislators. It 
reaffirmed members’ “belief in and our 


International 


ALMOST A GENERAL'S PAY will go to draftee Ed Kulb of Philadelphia, shown with his wife 
and eight of their ten children. An eleventh paycheck-drawer is expected in fthree months. 
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allegiance to established white suprem- 
acy.” 

Back in Washington, Senator (Cotton 
Ed) Smith of South Carolina growled he 
was “proud” of the resolution. He said: 
“I am willing as a Southern Democrat to 
vote to save America. If that be treason, 
make the most of it.” 


RFC Loans for Veterans 


Government money to be available for 
men qualified to go into small business. 


Government loans to the war veteran 
who wants to get back into his small busi- 
ness will be available from the RFC. 

This opens the door to soldiers who 
want to own a filling station, grocery store, 
garage, barber shop, or other similar busi- 
ness provided, however, they have had 
previous business experience, a little 
money of their own, and can show a 
“sound economic need for the business.’ 

Applications for such loans should be 
made through banks. If the banks do not 
make them, file with RFC loan agencies 





Jingling coins went in and out of Amer 
ican pockets at a faster rate last year 
than ever before in history. Consumer 
goods worth $90,600,000,000 were pur- 
chased and the people still paid $18,000,- 
000,000 in taxes with $33,400,000,000 un- 
spent. Those were OWI figures. The Com- 
merce Department chipped in with this: 
Out of their income last year Americans 
spent over $6,000,000,000 for alcoholic 
beverages, or almost 7¢ out of every dol- 
lar they spent for goods and services. 


Will Soldiers Vote? 


Ballot Plan approved by Conferees but 
none is happy over the Compromise Bill. 


States’ rights champions won a victory 
in the Soldier Vote issue when House and 
Senate Conferees agreed on a bill, which 
friend and foe alike were not too happy 
about. Nobody was satisfied. 

As it went to both House and Senate for 
a vote, the bill limited use of a short fed- 
eral ballot to members of the Armed 
Forces only if the governors of their states 
approved the federal voting procedure and 
if the servicemen and women certified un- 
der oath they had applied for state ballots 
but had not received one as of October r. 

Whether this means the ballots will 
reach soldiers in time is a question. Bom- 
bardier Adam A. Mackow, Newark, N.]J., 
now in London has a word to say about 
that. He has just received his New Jersey 
absentee ballot for that state’s election 
held last November. It was mailed Octo- 
ber 11, 1943. 

And soldiers want to vote, says Marine 
Serg. John Ryan, Devereux, IIl., back 
home after three campaigns against the 
Japs in the Pacific. Says Devereux—‘“the 
boys want to vote. Most of them are for 
Roosevelt because he was one of the few 
who had enough foresight to see that war 
was inevitable and to prepare for it.” 
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New Neighbors 


Presidential message asks extension of 
good neighbor policies to whole world. 


Extend good neighbor policies to all 
friendly nations of the world. That is 
President Roosevelt’s recommendation to 
Congress. 4 

Followers of U.S., Pan-American poli- 
cies immediately read broad implications 
into that suggestion. It could mean large 
scale reciprocal trade agreements through- 
out the world, similar to those now in 
force with most of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Skeptics prepared to hear pro- 
tests from cities and industries, who think 
they might be injured by such policies 
when and if they are put into effect. 

No complaining voices were raised 
against the specific suggestion of Mr. 
Roosevelt that the good-neighbor policy 
of exchanging information and technicians 
on cultural, scientific, and educational ac- 
tivities (now in force with South America) 
be applied to other friendly nations. 

On the heels of the President’s message 
came a State Department report remind- 
ing Congress “a program underlying and 
supporting cooperation with other nations 
would be vital for post-war adjustment.” 
Off to Europe buzzed Edward Stettinius, 
Under Secretary of State, presumably to 
talk about a post-war, world-wide Lend 
Lease. 


Labor Stops and Starts 


Auto workers invoke drastic no-strike 
rule for members; court rules for unions, 


Checkerboard moves for and against 


TOP PRODUCTION SOLDIER Fred Ospedale 
honored in Washington for 18 ideas that 
speeded up Packard war plant operations. 





labor now continue throughout the country. 

In Detroit, the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) put into effect a drastic 
rule forbidding individuals, groups, or 
local member unions from undertaking 
unauthorized strikes. Penalties for viola- 
tion will be revoked charters and reorgan- 
ization of the locals involved. Even provo- 
cations by employers are not sufficient to 
justify a strike under the new UAW policy. 

Far to the West, in Sacramento, Calif., 
the state took first steps for a constitu- 
tional amendment aimed at preventing 
citizens from being compelled to join la- 
bor unions if they want to hold a job. 

Meanwhile, the United States Supreme 
Court in Washington ruled that employers 
must bargain collectively with a union 
despite agreements that might have been 
reached with individual employes. 


* * * 


EAST: Police and school chums hunted 
frantically for Jatta, dog owned by Stanley 
Hoffman, 8, Harbourton, N.J., because the 
boy, grieving over his loss, had eaten only 
one meal in a week of fasting. 

School was out for a day for Pitts- 
burgh’s 82,000 pupils when custodial em- 
ployes struck over wages. 

In New York OPA began Federal court 
suit against 31 candy companies for taking 
candy pennies from children without giv- 
ing them value received. 

Hitler’s nephew, William Patrick Hitler, 
is in the Navy. He reported for induction 
in New York, having passed his physical 
last month. 

“No,” was Mrs. Eleanor J. Thompson’s 
answer from Pittsburgh to her soldier 
husband’s request from England for a di- 
vorce to sever their war marriage so he 
could wed the English mother of his quad- 
ruplets, one of which died. Mrs. Thompson 
is Catholic. 


WEST: Horse meat sales boom in Berke- 
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MOVIE OSCARS went fo these performers in Hollywood. Left to right: Paul Lukas, best male 
actor (Watch on the Rhine); Jennifer Jones, best actress (Song of Bernadette); Katina Paxinou 
for supporting role (For Whom the Bell Tolls), and Charles Coburn, male supporting actor. 


ley, Calif., where 80,000 pounds of govern- 
ment inspected horse meat are sold weekly 
for human consumption. 

San Francisco waited and watched the 
California Street Cable Railroad com- 
pany’s fight for 4 7 cent fare instead of 6. 
Utility commission foes of the increase 
retort the firm is “running a horse-car 
company in an automotive age.” 

Seattle, Wash., heard from WPB in 
Washington, D.C., that Henry Kaiser’s 
contract to build three giant wood “flying 
boxcar” planes, has been cancelled. Now 
they may be made out of metal. 


SOUTH: Railroads are moving two extra 
passenger cars a day into Florida to carry 
motorists back home in the North. They 
drove down gambling on getting enough 
gasoline to drive back but were fooled. 
(Pathfinder Mar. 6). With thousands there 
and no more trains to be spared, some may 
not get home until summer. 

The FBI arrested thirty-one persons at 
Miami and Miami Beach for black market 
dealings in railroad reservations. 

Florida citrus growers faced loss of 
$1,000,000 or more in spoiled oranges and 
grapefruit when ODT refused the first 
demand for more refrigerator cars. ODT 
said the cars couldn’t be spared. 

Echoes of colorful figures in the past 
sounded in Louisiana, where followers of 
the late Huey Long lost the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination to Song Writer 
Jimmie H. Davis. Nomination is the same 
as election in Louisiana. 


MID-WEST: Emporia, Kan., admirers of 
the late William Allen White, famous ed- 
itor, will commemorate his life with an 
educational and cultural foundation. 

Mississippi river waters never again will 
be churned by the City of St. Louis, old 
time steamboat. St. Louis owners will 
scrap the coal-burning craft, pride of an- 
other day and another era. 











Chairman York of Fentress 


After World War I ended, and the sol- 
diers were coming home, a reporter in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, slipped off into the 
woods of the Three Forks o’ the Wolf 
country. He had a hunch that the man 
the papers had called the war’s “No. 1 
hero” had come quietly home and might 
be, even then, back in his cabin at Pall 
Mall. Walking for miles, fording a creek 
and groping his way along a rocky road 
after dark, Werner Ogden useda flashlight 
to find his way to Pastor Pyle’s. After 
supper, he pushed on up the mountain, 
thus became the first newsman to inter- 
view Sergeant Alvin C. York at home. A 
few days ago, PATHFINDER’s Americana 
Editor asked Mr. Ogden to find out what 
Sergeant York has been doing in World War 
II. This is Ogden’s report-—The Editors. 

Over in Jamestown, Tennessee, there’s 
a big man. He was a big man 25 years ago. 
But people around Jamestown weren't 
sure, at first. He looked much the same 
when he came home as when he went off 
to war—skinny and gaunt and tall—with 
not much more than a uniform to show 
that what the papers said was true. People 
said he had his picture in the papers over 
and over because he rounded up 132 Ger- 
mans in a machine-gun nest all by himself, 
but everybody around Jamestown knew 
he rounded the Huns up the same way 
he’d clean out a rattlesnake den in late 
fall. And with no more “hullabaloo.” 

Now, these long years after, people are 
certain that he is a big man. Not because 
there’s been a book written about him. 
Not because they made him into a moving- 
picture—and not because he’s grown broad 
and stout, and weighs a good 250 pounds. 
It’s just that Sergeant Alvin York never 
got too big-headed to be the kind of big- 
man they need in Jamestown. 

Alvin York and Mark Twain are sort 





of hand in hand in Jamestown, the seat 
of Fentress County, deep in the hills of 
East Tennessee. 

The Sergeant, himself, favors the name 
of Mark Twain as the most famous thing 
about the town. It was in Jamestown that 
the parents of the American humorist 
lived. Mark Twain is still a part of the 
village, as the Mark Twain Cafe, the 
Mark Twain Hotel and the Mark Twain 
Post of the American Legion. Sergeant 
York is a member of the Legion post. 

So many Jamestown men and boys 
have volunteered for the services in the 
past three years and paraded off to World 
War II past the Mark Twain Post head- 
quarters that, for a long time, draft calls 
were unnecessary. The Sergeant denies 
that he was any inspiration. The hill coun- 
try people are just that way, he says. 

Right now, Sergeant York is chairman 
of the Fentress County Draft Board. The 
board meets in a room over a store in one 
of the stone block buildings across from 
the stone courthouse in Jamestown’s 
public square. The Sergeant’s desk is a 
small table. When he eases down to it, he 
can look out the window at the stone court- 
house, the stone bank, the stone stores 
and the wide road that leads across the 
hills—toward Salerno and Rabaul and 
Nettuno—toward Tokyo and Berlin. 

Actually, Sergeant York doesn’t do 
much looking. He’s too busy with draft 
board duties, his farm and his York Agri- 
cultural Institute. Lots of times, too, he’s 
called on to make trips out of the hill 
country to help with war-work elsewhere. 
He goes over to.Knoxville sometimes to 
lend a hand in War Bond drives. He goes 
to this Army camp and that one to “talk 
to the boys.” They’re always after him 
to do something, the Sergeant smiles. 

Of course, when the movie, “Sergeant 
York,” was being made with Gary Cooper 
as the mountaineer who caught all those 
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Germans, Alvin went out to Hollywood. 
But you can't get the Sergeant, in the 
flesh, to say anything much about the Ser- 
geant in the talking pictures. You gather 
that it was fun, but that it’s over now 
and things back home are more important. 

When the nation went to war again, the 
boys in the Cumberland Mountains region 
were “rarin’ to go,” Chairman York says. 
One day he telephoned Sergeant John L. 
LaPlante of the U. S. Army Recruiting 
Station in Knoxville. “Come on over,” he 
said. “We got some volunteers for you.” 
LaPlante hopped into a station wagon and 
headed for Jamestown, expecting to get 
maybe enough boys for one load. He drove 
into Jamestown square to find Chairman 
York surrounded by 50 boys waiting to 
join up. LaPlante had all of them strip 
in the county court-room, gave them ex- 
aminations then and there, then borrowed 
enough cars and drivers to take them all 
back to Knoxville. 

Back in May, 1941, Chairman York 
objected to one Army regulation then in 
force. It said that a recruit should have 
the equivalent of a fourth grade educa- 
tion. Any such rule as that would have 
kept him and a lot of other fighters out 
of action in World War I, he said. Not 
getting beyond the fourth grade didn’t keep 
him from-doing what people were always 
talking about. “I just think that if a man 
is a loyal American citizen,” he pointed 
out at the time, “he ought to be allowed 
to fight for his country regardless of his 
grade or education.” 

There are other Yorks in this new 
World War. From Three Forks o’ the 
Wolf, near Pall Mall, went Woodrow 
Wilson York, 18, son of the Chairman, 
just a few weeks ago. With Woodrow 
went his cousin, John Marion_York, 18. 
Both of them passed their pre-induction 
physicals at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., and an- 
nounced that they didn’t care which mili- 
taryranch they were chosen for so long 
as they got in “some shooting.” 

Another of Alvin York’s boys, Ed, went 
into the Army last summer. Ed was get- 
ting on to be a preacher, having studied 
Bible in a school at Cincinnati for a year. 


Werner Ogden 
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He preached two sermons the Sunday be- 
fore he went away. 

There are lots more cousins in the war. 
“Why,” the Chairman will admit, finally, 
“there’s even Cousin Jennie York. She’s 
a sergeant in the Wacs.” 

Chairman Alvin York, drilling the 
youngsters in the Jamestown Square, talk- 
ing to the boys outside the Mark Twain 
Hotel, making a plain speech at a bond 
rally somewhere or sitting up there in 
the draft board headquarters over the 
store, is more of a hero now than ever 
before, because he’s still one of the boys. 
He thinks we’re almost whefe we were in 
1918 and that Germany will be out of the 
war this year. 


Cupboard by Lincoln 


Now that all the banks have celebrated 
Feb. 12 with Open House Day for sales 
of war bonds, here’s one to add to your 
Lincolniana: Abraham Lincoln was car- 
penter enough. to fashion a fine cupboard 
now on display in California. It is part of 
the exhibit at the Museum of Art, Science 
and Music in Los Angeles. 

History of the cupboard has been au- 
thenticated by affidavits sworn before 


officials whose acts were in turn authen- 
ticated by the Secretary of State in Indi- 
ana. That Lincoln’s father was a practical 
carpenter is well known. That he was a 
cabinetmaker who schooled his son in the 
trade isn’t always so well publicized That 
Abraham Lincoln designed and .completed 
a lovely cupboard, the corner-cupboard 
that once was a feature of every old 
American house, is hardly known at all. 

Josiah and Elizabeth Crawford were 
neighbors of the Lincolns. After the death 
of Honest Abe’s mother the two children, 





Sallie and Abraham, made their home with 
them. Mrs. Crawford had a number of 
books and these were borrowed by young 
Lincoln as he read in the attic or even 
as his horse pulled the plow. One of the 
books, Weems’ Life of Washington, was 
damaged by rain; the tale of how young 
Abe worked to pay for it is traditional. 
It was sometime in this period that young 
Lincoln asked Mrs. Crawford if he couldn’t 
make a cupboard for her. 

Years after, when Lincoln became Presi- 
dent, the Crawfords considered their cor- 
ner cupboard as one without price. Upon 
their deaths, it became the property of 
their daughter who took it along when she 
went to live with her son in Rockport, 
Spencer County, Indiana. In 1919 after 
the son’s death, his daughter purchased 
it from the estate and on the 11oth anni- 
versary of Lincoln’s birth, it was shipped 
to the National Old Soldiers’ Home at 
Sawtelle, Calif. From there it went to the 
Los Angeles museum. As a cupboard it is 
in perfect condition, is over seven feet 
tall, weighs over 300 pounds. There are 
two sets of doors, nicely paneled. The 
entire front is fitted with walnut pegs, the 
back fastened with wrought-iron nails. 


Professor of Bugles 


Although those “get-’em-up-in-the- 
morning” bugfe boys have been and are 
pains in the neck to a few million soldiers, 
their teacher has been decorated with a 
Legion of Merit Award by a proud Uncle 
Sam. He is Chief Warrant Officer Charles 
B. Tyler, of Pomona, Calif., who has been 
the coaching of the Army’s assassins-of- 
sleep for longer than he cares to tell. 

As leader of the 6th Army Ground 
Forces Band, Tyler’s award from the 
War Department reads, in part: “, . . and 
he displayed great zeal and technical 
knowledge in training over 1,000 buglers 
from December 7, 1941, to September 30, 
1943, thereby contributing to the high 
morale so essential to the war effort.” 


Bear Right to Panama 


Down in Panama the traffic rule of 
the Spaniards, “Travel and Pass on the 
Left Side of the Road,” has been observed 
through four long centuries. But now U.S 
Army engineers are importing new regula- 
tions along with the big power shovels that 
are ripping through several unfinished gaps 
in the 3300-mile Pan-American highway 
between Texas and Panama City. 

Not long ago Army officials announced 
that military transportation would soon 
be driving from the Rio Grande to Pan- 
ama. Realizing the: inevitable confusion 
two sets of traffic rules would cause, the 
Canal Zone and the Republic of Panama 
have adopted more modern traffic regu- 
lations. All traffic signs had to be shifted. 
Relocation of all bus entrances and sta- 
tions had to be a part of the program to 
suit the néw, Yankee-style right-hand driv- 
ing. Oddly enough, the natives switched 
to right-hand changes quickly. The new 


La 
highway is used only by the military now. 


U.S.S. O’Brien 


Being a collector of sorts, the President 
of the United States has hanging around 
somewhere a framed original watercolor 
portrait, made about 1780, of a somewhat 
portly gentleman maintaining a Napole- 
onic pose. The picture happens to be that 
of William O’Brien, one of the first naval 
heroes of the Revolution. It was given to 
Mr. Roosevelt by Rep. J. J. Dempsey, 
now Governor of New Mexico, back in 
1935. Much more up to date is the revela- 
tion that the U.S. destroyer O’Brien, 
named for the redoubtable William, will 
put to. sea any day now, having been 
launched in December at the Bath (Me.) 
Iron Corporation Works. 

It was more than significant that the 
O’Brien was fashioned and fabricated in 
Bath because it was in nearby Machias 
that William, one of six sons of Morris 





O’Brien, grew up. William had a lumber 
business. When the news of the farmers’ 
stand at Concord Bridge came up to 
Maine, he donated a Liberty Pole which 
the people of Machias quickly set up. 
That was only a few days before a British 
armed schooner, the Margaretta, entered 
the harbor, convoying two sloops to be 
loaded with lumber for Boston defenses 

Captain Moore, of the Margaretta 
ordered the Liberty Pole taken down. The 
Liberty Pole stayed up, Captain Moore 
didn’t fire on it and, when he and his 
men held a meeting on shore the following 
Sunday, villagers almost captured them 

A company of 60 volunteers, including 
William and Jeremiah O’Brién, gave chase 
to the Margaretta on one of the lumber 
sloops. Some of the Americans had mus- 
kets; some had nothing more than their 
pitchforks. However, the little band was 
victorious, mortally wounding Captain 
Moore, shooting the helmsman and yield- 
ing but four killed and nine wounded to the 
British casualties of ten dead and ten hit 
This, in Machias Bay, was the first sea- 
fight of the Revolution. The Margaretta’s 
guns were quickly shifted to the sloop, 
which, just as quickly was renamed The 
Machias Liberty, with Jeremiah O’Brien 
in command and with William O’Brien as 
lieutenant. From then on, the O’Brien 
boys forgot the lumber business for the 
greater thrills of privateering. 
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STRIP-TEASE that Hitler should have seen was this scene aboard a U.S. coast guard cufter, 
which rescued these Nazis from the sea when their submarine was sunk in north Atlantic. 


Another Italy? 


Whichever course she chooses Finland 
faces prospect of war on her own soil. 


Finnish leaders studying Soviet peace 
terms are in the same tight shoes that 
Badoglio wore when Italy decided to sur- 
render. If they accept Moscow’s stipula- 
tions, German troops and ships in Finland 
must be interned, either by Finnish forces 
alone or with the aid of the Red Army. 

The Germans naturally will resist. If 
Finland fails to act, Russia will get 
tougher. Either way the Finns’ country 
stands to become a shambles. 

The Finns hate the Russians with a 
ferocity that the Italians never felt toward 
Americans and British, even when they 
were fighting them. But throwing in their 
lot with the Allies does not mean that 
fighting in Finland will duplicate the 
bogged down Italian campaign. When Italy 
surrendered the Germans had time to 
establish facile supply lines to the southern 
half of the peninsula. Their only route to 
Finland, however, is by sea, and the lib- 
erated Red Baltic fleet could make this 
a hazardous one. Approximately seven 
German divisions consisting of 100,000 
troops are stationed in northern Finland 
under Gen. Dietl. Finland has about 20 
divisions, but many of these have been 
fighting on Russian soil. 

In addition to interning German troops 
the Soviets demand that Finland withdraw 
her forces to the 1940 borders and return 
Soviet and Allied prisoners. Questions of 
demobilization of the Finnish army, rep- 
arations and ownership of the territory of 
Petsamo at the northern tip of Finland 
would be left to future negotiations. Un- 
conditional surrender and changes in the 


Finnish government, two stipulations 
which observers had confidently expected, 
were not part of the six point peace offer. 


The Big Three—Russia, Great Britain 
and the United States will divide the 
Italian fleet President Roosevelt reveals. 
Discontent over disposition of the 110-ship 
navy immediately cropped out in Italy, 
where the Badoglio government sulked 
over not having been consulted, and in 
councils of the French, Greeks and Jugo- 
slavs, all of whom had hoped to share in 
those spoils of war. Russia probably will 
be forced to employ her third share on the 
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convoy route to Murmahsk. She might 
also use it as a club over neutral Turkey, 
which controls the Dardanelles. Exasper- 
ated by Turkey’s continual fence-sitting, 
the United States and Great Britain have 
cut off her war supplies in a final effort to 
push her into the Allied Camp. 


Wagner vs Bagdad 
U.S. Senator clashes with Iraqis over 
unlimited immigration into Palestine. 


For over two decades the question of 
establishing Palestine as a permanent na- 
tional Jewish state has sizzled and 
crackled. Great Britain, holder of the 
Palestine mandate since 1922, favors the 
Arab viewpoint because of territorial in- 
terests in the Middle East. The spectacle 
of thousands of homeless Jews in Hitler's 
Europe has helped feed the flourishing 
Zionist movement in this country. 

Tentative moves in the U.S. Senate to 
encourage removal of British restrictions 
on refugee immigration into Palestine now 
brings rumblings of protest from Iraq, 
loudest supporter of an Arab Federation. 
From Bagdad to U.S. Senator Wagner 
came two cables signed by Jamil Al 
Madfai, President of the Iraq Chamber of 
Senators and Muhammed Ridha Shabibi, 
President of Chamber of Deputies: “An 
increase in the number of Jews in Palestine 
has became a political rather than a hu- 
manitarian objective. .. . These plans of 
the Zionists are in the opinion of the Arab 
world in sharp contradiction with the spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter. . . . Any increase 
of Jewish immigration into Palestine 
would eventually result in bloodshed. .. . 
I sincerely hope that you will find it pos- 
sible to withdraw your resolution. . . .” 

In Washington stubborn Senator Wag- 
ner, father of the resolution, bristled, shot 
back: “For more than a century the Con- 
gress of the United States has been able 
to reach its own conclusions without ad- 
vice from officials of foreign nations.” 


118th Week of War 


ITALY. On the cold, wet Anzio Beachhead the Germans launched their 
third mighty attempt to drive the Allies into the sea. Throwing 50,000 troops 
and radio controlled riderless “Beetle” tanks packed with explosives into the 
middle section of the Allied line, Nazi Gen. Von Mackensen pressed the U.S. 
3rd Infantry Division back. Americans counterattacked, loosed their heavy 
artillery weight and once more the Allied toe-hold south of Rome was secure. 
But Allied bets were running three to one the Nazis would try again. 


PACIFIC. In the “final stage in the great swing move pivoting on New 
Guinea,” Gen. MacArthur’s forces landed on the Admiralty Islands, 280 
miles to the northeast. With the Admiraltys in U.S. possession our land-based 
bombers will be within 600 miles of Truk from the South, 700 from Eni- 
wetok in the East. Cut off are 72,000 Japs in Bismarcks and Solomons. 


RUSSIA. The Soviet drive in the far north *had three spears, a few hun- 
dred miles apart. The northernmost pointed at Narva, in Estonia, the middle 
and most important at Pskov, hub of the railroads leading to the Baltic 
States and Warsaw, the third at the Polotsk trunk line into Latvia and 
Lithuania. On the heels of the Baltic campaign the Reds launched another 
offensive in western Ukraine, into southern Poland, not far from Rumania. 


AIR WAR. The week’s air offensive included -the baptismal bombing of 
Berlin for U.S. bombers, preceded by a 1200 mile reconnaissance flight by 
Lightning fighters. The war against Nazi. aircraft plants continued with 
blasts at Messerschmitt factories in Brunswick and airplane engine works in 
Stuttgart. Chemical plants én Frankfort on Main also were bombed. 
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Down Under Beckons 


Australia and the United States will have 
far closer ties in the new post-war world. 

It is now just two years since thou- 
sands of American citizens began to ar- 
rive in Australia on what is proving to 
be an extended visit. Many hundreds of 
these Americans, who all wear either khaki 
or navy blue, have married Australian 
girls and are likely to remain “Down 
Under” after the war is over. 

One certainty in the world confusion is 
that the United States and Australia are 
going to be much more closely linked in 
the future than ever before. That will ob- 
viously be the case’if British domination 
in the Far East is permanently weakened 
as a result of the war. But even if the 
pre-war imperial situation is restored, the 
expanding Australian economy is certain 
to seek closer contacts-with the United 
States and Canada after an impoverished 
Japan is confined to its home islands. The 
airplane will be one of the biggest factors 
in this new relationship. 

The area of Australia is almost identi- 
cal with that of the continental United 
States, yet its total population is scarcely 
seven million, of whom half live in the 
five big cities of Sydney, Melbourne, Bris- 
bane, Adelaide and Perth. Under the 
“white Australia” policy practically all of 
this population is of British origin, and 
properly proud of it. 

Australian economists estimate their 
country will never be able to support a 
white population of over thirty million. 
There is, however, a determination that 
the country -shall increase its present 
meager numbers. As the natural popula- 
tion growth is slow this means encourage- 
ment to immigration. Some of this im- 


migration, it is suggested, might come 
from the United States and doubtless the 
relatives of those of our service men who 
settle there will be welcomed by the 
Australian Government. But the prefer- 
ence, as always in the past, is sure to be 
given to English immigrants. 

Australian industry. which has devel- 
oped enormously under war pressures, will 
probably absorb a large proportion of the 
anticipated immigration. The country no 
longer is merely a great agricultural do- 
main. The proportion of the population 
engaged in manufacturing is almost as 
great as in the United States. 

There will be problems, as well as better 
understanding, in the future relations of 
Australia and the United States. The rapid 
development of Australian industry means 
that after the war the Dominion will buy 
fewer automobiles, less farm machinery 
and chemicals from us. It does not mean 
that we shall be eager to buy more wool, 
wheat, mutton, hides and newly-developed 
manufactured products from Australia. 

In New Guinea and on the adjacent 
seas our soldiers and sailors have been 
fighting and dying side by side with Aus- 
tralians. Cooperative statesmanship will 
have to replace this cooperative heroism. 


China Brightens 


Pacific offensive, equality pledges give 
her new hope. Two camps split country. 


China feels more cheerful today than 
at any time since her struggle with Japan 
began. Representative Judd (R. Minn.), 
whose long years in China as medical mis- 
sionary have given him an unofficial liaison 
status between the Chinese and American 
governments, lists four reasons for rising 
spirits in Chungking: 
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SIMILARITY OF AUSTRALIA AND U.S. is shown by these pictures of a bridge under construction at Sydney and Aussie girl shocking wheat. 


(1) The recent assumption of the offen- 
sive in the Pacific has taken that theater 
out of the step-child status to which it 
had been relegated. Chinese officials, who 
had never become reconciled to our strate- 
gy of winning the war in Europe before 
taking after Japan; now visualize a U S. 
military-naval offensive through China. 

(2) The repeal of the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act as well as U. S. extra-territorial- 
ity rights at last puts China on an equal 
footing with her Allies. 

(3) The pledge in the Moscow Confer- 
ence agreement that no nation would use 
its armies in territories belonging to 
others, except for purposes of defeating 
the enemy, means the Soviet Union re- 
spects China’s right to Manchuria. 

(4) The flat commitment to destroy 
Japan as a military power (the Cairo 
declaration) quiets Chinese fears that 
Japan might play a strong role in balance- 
of-power schemes against Russia in post- 
war Asia. 

If promises on which the Chinese have 
been feeding so long are not fulfilled and 
the struggle drags on too long China will 
probably be torn by civil war. Opposing 
the military caste which surrounds Chiang 
Kai-Shek are the Communist led guerrillas, 
who seek agrarian reforms and recognition 
as a political party. The Kuomintang has 
sat on this group by refusing it arms and 
other supplies to fight the Japs. If the 
“political solution” which Chiang prom- 
ised is delayed indefinitely skirmishes be- 
tween regular troops and the Communist 
8th Route Army threaten open warfare. 
The guerrillas, who were formerly given 
military aid against Japan by the USSR, 
believe China can get more help from a 
land power like Russia than sea powers 
such as Britain and the United States. 








Food 


Feast or Famine 


American farmers are shooting at the 
moon this year. That is their description 
of the production job they have been 
asked to do in 1944. Without too much 
grumbling they are aiming at generally 
higher goals but are not optimistic. 

Reasons for their clouds of doubt are 
labor, supplies, equipment, and weather. 
Opinions at farm meetings around the 
country were that prices were satisfactory, 
particularly for soy beans. 

There will be more machinery this year. 
Washington is optimistic over this but 
farmers at home are complaining now and 
then. Tractors are not coming from assem- 
bly lines as fast as was. expected because 
parts are slow, especially carburetors. 
Parts are not coming through because of 
labor shortages. Demand is heavy for 
tractors. Other machinery lines are in 
good shape with some items rationed. 

Fertilizers will be adequate except for 
potash. That is a little short but not dan- 
gerously so. Seeds will be plentiful except 
grass and legumes. 

Feed will be short, particularly in the 
Southwest, the Atlantic Coast states, and 
in the far West. There likely will be no 
reserves at the end of the year. To ease 
this situation, U. S. now is moving a daily 
average of 100 cars of feed from Canada. 
We lost a chance to get meat scrap from 
South America when the British got there 
ahead of us. One reason for the feed short- 
age is huge numbers of livestock produced 
last year and the high rate of feeding. 

This left the country with a feed sup- 
ply one-fifth smaller per animal unit on 
Jan. 1, last then in 1943. WFA officials 
hope there will be sufficient feed to care 
for 1944 livestock numbers if properly 
managed. A recent 20% set aside in pro- 
tein meal helped some, they say. 





With these handicaps producers are 
asked to fill elevators, processing plants, 
and slaughter houses this year with 22% 
more wheat; 3% more corn; 26% more 
soybeans; 14% more flax fiber; 11% 
more beans; 1% more cotton, and 18% 
more peanuts than last year. 

They are going to try but their chances 
don’t look too good. Weather is a gamble 
and so far it hasn’t been too good for an 
all-out production year. 


Stomach Aches in WFA 


Eggs are giving WFA a man-sized stom- 
ach ache. Actually, it would like to get 
out of the egg market but doesn’t dare. 
When appeals went out months ago for 
more production nobody dreamed eggs 
would start rolling by the millions of 
cases. But they did and WFA has to stick 
by its promised price supports. 

That is part of the reason for continu- 
ing its carload support price program for 
shell eggs. Almost 4,000,000 cases already 
have been purchased and more will follow. 
At this rate dried egg plants are expected 
to keep going at a steady rate until Sept. 
1 when WFA expects to have 80% of its 
requirements. After that carload purchases 
will be on a when needed basis. 


Farm Labor 


Launching the 1944 farm labor pro- 
gram, War Food Administration officials 
conferred with agricultural leaders in re- 
gional meetings at Denver, Memphis, Chi- 
cago and New York. To help 8,000,000 
regular farm workers reach this year’s 
record food goals the government expects 
to recruit a Crop Corps of 4,000,000 extra 
workers, or 500,000 more than last year. 

Most of the added 500,000 workers will 
be women and youths under 18. Last year 
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600,000 women and goo,000 youths worked 
on farms. This year the government will 
try to recruit 1,200,000 youngsters and 
800,000 women, 

More than 5,000 recruitment and place- 
ment offices set up to handle last year’s 
farm labor program will be continued. 
They helped handle 69,500 workers from 
Mexico, Jamaica, and the Bahama Islands. 
Prisoners of war, Japanese internees, 
prison inmates, conscientious objectors, 
and others will be called on for farm labor. 

But midwestern farm leaders predict 
loss of experienced hands through tighten- 
ing draft deferments will cut food produc- 
tion despite volunteer labor. Earl Smith, 
President of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, says: “If farm production is 
to be maintained, much more attention 
must be given to the type of farm work- 
ers who understand from experience how 
to handle farm equipment and livestock.” 


Grease Dilemma 


Storage problems never end for WFA, 
biggest food buyer in the history of the 
world. With processed meat cramming 
packing house facilities WFA now is faced 
with a flood of tallow and grease that 
may overflow coolers and freezers. 

Cooler space is 88% filled and freezer 
space 90%. What makes the cooler space 
situation tough is that virtually all such 
storage room on tracks is jammed and 
most of that unfilled is distant from track 
facilities or inconveniently located. 

That is why WFA now permits soap 
makers to maintain a go day supply on 
hand instead of a 60 day supply, the old 
limitation. This will not affect collection of 
grease from housewives however since 
that grease is generally processed immedi- 
ately and need not be refrigerated. 

Higher dairy subsidies for March and 
April to offset increased production costs, 
are announced by WFA. Payments for 
whole milk are boosted from 50 to a maxi- 
mum of 80 cents a hundred pounds and 
for butterfat from a maximum of 6 cents 
to 8 cents a pound. 





U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 


GOVERNMENT BIG SHOTS see Grover B. Hill sworn in as Undersecretary. Left-right are, Wallace, Wickard, Hill, Marvin Jones, and Jesse Jones. 
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'T'HIS is the third in a series of articles on 

post-war planning and thinking by Amer- 
ica’s big and little businessmen, as edited 
from the detailed reports of Howard Brown- 
ing, Pathfinder’s Business Editor, now com- 
pleting a 25,000 mile tour of the United 
States ... The Editors. 


Ohio Basin 


Take a look at the machine tool industry. 
Normally, an industry composed of shops 
ranging from one or two employes up to 
possibly a couple of thousand, but averaging 
200. The average plant employment today is 
420. In a normal peacetime year, these 
shops, centered in Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
Toledo areas, produce $150 million in ma- 
chine tools. In 1942 they shipped $1,321,- 
748,000 and, in 1943, an estimated $1,180,- 
000,000 to American and foreign war plants. 
‘This year, according to Tell Berma, Execu- 
tive Director of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, in Cleveland, their pro- 
duction will shrink further to approximately 
$3 50,000,000. 

In adjusting to this shrinkage, many of the 
plants already are taking on orders for arms 
and other war production of finished prod- 
ucts. As a result, employment has not yet 
fallen as far as it might. But an inkling of 
the problem-to-come, when war orders no 
longer can absorb the slack, may be seen 
with a glance at round-figure production: in- 
stead of the peacetime average production 
totalling $600,000,000 in the past four years, 
the industry has produced four billion dollars 
worth. Of this value, only about one billion 
dollars worth has been sent abroad. So the 
U. S. has about three billion dollars worth of 
comparatively new machine tools on hand. 
Machine tools are built to last a long time. 

The upshot of a study of these and other 
factors in the industry shows: 

1. With mass-production factories, there may 
be hope for markets if designers can de- 
vise machine tools whose efficiency will 
make war varieties obsolete. 

. Hundreds of machine tool manufacturers 
have sunk almost their entire working 
capital in machinery and plant. When the 
war is over, taxes and renegotiation, de- 
lays in settlement of contracts, may so eat 
into the small working capital left that 
many enterprises will go to the wall. 

3. Accustomed to a working cycle which runs 
to two years of high profit, one year of 
breaking even, and seven years in the red, 
the industry’s normal two years of high 
production will have been stretched to 
about five, but high production this time 
has not meant, in most instances, high 
profits because of taxation, government re- 
strictions and labor costs. 

Cincinnati, known as the chief machine- 
tool manufacturing center in the country, is 
a city of comparatively small business, and 
an example of industrial and business stabili- 
ty. Forty-four thousand new residents (net) 
added since 1940 are largely accounted for by 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation works. 

The town is a building and loan associa- 
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sbmenican Business |\L 


“There are geniuses in trade as well as in war, or the stator let 


is not to be told. It lies in the man; that is all anybodymn tel 


tion center; its business and industry repre- 
sent no great merger of corporations with 
top-lofty holding companies draining off prof- 
its. During the depression, real estate values 
fell by only about 8 percent, according to 
the Chamber of Commerce, because they 
never had inflated. The result was that the 
bank closing epidemic virtually detoured the 
city. But despite past history, the city is 
aware of its postwar problem. 

As a result, the Cincinnati Committee for 
Economic Develepoment, under Chairman 
Frederick W. Geier, President of Cincinnati 
Milling and Grinding Machines, Inc., has 
worked out a program sharply different from 
the questionnaire—guess-and-hope tempo of 
so many C.E.D.’s. 

This program puts to use the great number 
of engineers, technicians, and research men 
who have banded into an astounding number 
of technical societies. The Cincinnati C.E.D. 
turned over to the Council of Engineering 
and Management Societies the job of helping 
Cincinnati firms interested in post-war lot 
obtain product and research engineering. 

Method used has been a series of meet- 
ings, at which nationally-known experts sit 
down with technical representatives of com- 
panies interested in the possibilities of prod- 
ucts in the experts’ fields and discuss their 
known possibilities, characteristics, and handi- 
caps. Thus, manufacturers interested in ven- 
turing into the field of light metal (aluminum, 
magnesium, and alloy) fabrication, electronics 


or plastics, are saved months of independent 


research by having brought to a meeting an 
outstanding expert on the uses of the new 
substance. From these meetings, Cincinnati 
business should draw a pretty good idea of 


whether their facilities and experience fit in 
the field. Meetings have been held since 
August at the rate of two or three a week 
For intelligent small community handling 
of war problems, and an eye to post-war 
problems, it might pay to consider Portage 
County, rural section about 30 miles south 
east of Cleveland, chosen as the site of the 
4,000-acre Atlas Powder Company’s Raven 
Ordnance Plant, with 1,000 buildings. F 
venna, eight miles from the plant, has a no 
mal population of 12,000; the county, 46,009 
Today the county has a population of 65,009 
To ease the way for this expansion, 
company worked closely with the Portag 
County Social Federation, headed by Judge 
Blake C. Cook, of the Court of Comme 
Pleas. Judge Cook says the first 7,000 new 
comers were handled in spare rooms ang 
homes then existing in the community. Bot 
private construction and public housing 
consisting of homes and dormitories—as we 
as about 800 trailers—were needed to hand 
the other 8,000 who finally came to thé 
county. Since last spring, however, a fore 
taste of post-war dwindling has come with 
shrinkage of plant employment from 15,00 
to about 10,000 after the government caught 
up on its shell supply. Of 1,000 houses built 
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dy iin tell you about it.’’— Ralph Waldo Emerson, Character, 1841. 




























t intéin Windham, new community right on the 
e lat reservation, only 300 are occupied. The 
week™ houses were erected in sections, and are to 
idling be dismantled when need for them is gone. 
t-warl With sthe county geared to this great in- 
yrtagem crease, the Judge's group has turned its at- 
outh@ tention to retaining some of its growth. They 
»f thefhope a large portion of the government’s 
vennag post-war shell loading facilities will be re- 
Raatained in Portage County—but so do resi- 
1 nomg dents of similar communities in Indiana, Illi- 
6 coa§ nois, Wisconsin and Iowa. Certain chemical 
5,000§ facilities in the Atlas plant might seem to be 
1, thefideally adapted for manufacture of plastics, 
yrtages and the townsfolk are shopping around with 
Judg§ that in mind. Other possibilities are being 


nmoug canvassed. 
news They see their manpower readjustment 
; an@§ situation about like this: they will have 5,000 


to 6,000 returning service men (5,200 are in 
the service now); 10,000 workers in the 
ordnance plant; 
other war-busy plants in the county. 

An interesting sidelight on Portage Coun- 
ty’s adjustment to war: Due to attention to 
recreation and religion, and with the help of 
such groups as Kent State University and 
Hiram (Theological) College, crime has ac- 
tually decreased. Saloon keepers undertook 
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5,000 surplus workers in® 


voluntarily to close early. A 15,000 volume 
library was established on the reservation for 
Atlas workers. Company churches and civic 
organizations banded together to provide~ 
recreational diversion which would prevent 
delinquency. “We were faced by a social cy- 
clone, and tried to do something about it in 
advance,” Judge Cook says. 


Corn Belt 


Farming will absorb a prodigious volume 
of trucks, tractors and machinery in this area 
after the war, partially because of the cur- 
tailment of production of such equipment 
during the past three years, partly because 
the Corn Belt’s meat, milk and grain produc- 
ers will be called on to supply the bulk of 
the food given to Europe and Asia after the 
fighting is over. 

Optimism of a high order prevails among 
cooperative business leaders throughout the 
Central West. It is especialiy observed 
among producers of meat animals, dairy prod- 
ucts, and the various cooperative feed, ferti- 
lizer, and food processors and manufacturers. 
Typical of the interest among livestock pro- 
ducers is that expressed by Dean Rogers, 
manager of the Cooperative Detroit Packing 
Company, who just returned from a series 
of meetings in the Midwest. He says, “I find 
a very strong sentiment favoring the organi- 
zation and development of cooperative meat 
packing plants, farmer - owned - and-con- 
trolled.” 

Contributing to this: decision on the part 
of livestock leaders to get into the packing 
business is the contention that meat packers 
have, for the most part, out-maneuvered both 
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producer and government representatives in 
the see-saw price battle with OPA. The Meat 
Management or “Balancing Plan” that was 
proposed by the packers and accepted by 
government has, in the words of one packer, 
“worked out very well for the packer.” 

In spite of past unsuccessful experience 
with cooperative packing plants, there are a 
number of farm groups in the Corn Belt 
States watching for opportunities to buy or 
lease small meat packing plants. Some small 
packers are willing to sell because they be- 
lieve that the “big fellows” will control most 
of wholesale meat marketing after the war. 

“Cooperative creameries handling whole 
milk and cream will expand rapidly after the 
war,” says J. B. Countiss, manager of the 
Illinois Producers Creameries, ten of which 
now serve that state. Cream territories will 
be smaller. Many new plants will have to be 
put in operation because of the demand for 
powdered milk, cheese, and other by-products 
obtainable from whole milk. The [Illinois 
cooperative is now installing three more dry- 
ers for dehydrated or powdered milk. 

Arthur Lauterbach, manager of the Pure 


‘Milk Association, Chicago, says, “Many co- 


operatives were organized in the depression 
period of the 1920’s; and those that did not 
build on a sound foundation soon passed 
away. Producers of agricultural products 
have learned how to run and finance cooper- 
atives. They Think in terms of large business, 
and I believe that the next recession in busi- 
ness .will see a tremendous growth in coop- 
erative processing of agricultural products.” 

“The training some of our boys are getting 
in the army,” says A. G. Phillips, Vice Presi- 
dent of Allied Mills, “has advanced them 
even fagggr than they would have advanced 
with us, and we must be ready to take ad- 
vantage of their wartime training and fit them 
into our post-war plans. We hope to do this 
by capitalizing on the results of research 
stimulated by the war and the training 
courses, sales and merchandising methods de- 
veloped here.” 

Another industry of fast growing value to 
rural and small town folk is the Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas service, now supplying fuel 
for one out of every eight gas ranges in use 
in the United States. B. D. Geroy, manager 
of the Illinois Bottled Gas Company, says 
their company is supplying gas to a consider- 
able number of war plants but that this vol- 
ume will be quickly absorbed after the war 
by domestic consumers who cannot be served 
now due to priority regulations on equip- 
ment. Plans are already completed by this 
company for a post-war training and mer- 
chandising sales program that will re-employ 
men lost to the service and add many more. 

S. L. Halac of the Glidden Company says 
their research department has been develop- 
ing many new uses for soybeans. One of the 
very promising uses is a drug which should 
find wide acceptance. The well-known paint 
and plastic uses are finding wider markets, 
and as soon as critical materials are released 
there will no doubt be many new soybean 
processing plants built throughout the coun- 
try close to sources of bean supply. 
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Life Jobs 


Occupations offering freedom of action 
and depending for advancement on indi- 
vidual capacity and energy are the choice 
of the majority of high-school students in 
the United States. This is the conclusion 
following a survey of student opinion by 
the Institute of Student Opinion, a nation- 
al organization sponsored by scholastic 
magazines and composed of 1,320 high- 
school newspapers. 

Sixty per cent of the boys and 58% of 
the girls chose independent occupations in 
preference to working for someone else. 
Among the boys 26.2% chose owning or 
managing their own businesses, 21.7% 
preferred professions, and 12.1% indi- 
cated farming as their choice. Girls showed 
strong preference for professional careers 
with a 45% vote in this category. Eleven 
per cent of the girls want to own and 
manage their own businesses and 2% 
chose farming. 

Students voted by individual ballot and, 
after the poll had been taken, were inter- 
viewed by student reporters as to reasons 
for their choices. The individualists spoke 
in one voice, “I want to be my own boss!” 

The Institute conducted the survey 
among 51,599 high-school boys and 61,115 
girls representing all sections of the coun- 
try. 


Chinese School 


The 58 boys and girls in Washington’s 
“Build-Up-Your-Nation” School aren't 
bothered with A B C’s. All the children 
are of Chinese descent. The school teaches 
them the language of a homeland most of 
them have never seen. But Chinese has no 
alphabet. It hasn’t even a word for spell- 
ing. 





Acme 


JAP TONGUE'S TOUGHER for Harel Chu, 
China relief worker, to master in New York 
than Chinese is for Chinese kids in Washington. 
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To keep the children busy, however, 
Chinese does have about 40,000 separate 
characters to learn by heart. China-born 
teacher of the beginners’ class, Miss King- 
Ho Chue believes her pupils have “a racial 
instinct to learn their own language very 
quickly.” 

Principal of the School is the Rev. 
Ching Chong Hung, pastor of the inter- 
denominational church serving Washing- 
ton’s 1,000 Chinese Christians. “Some- 
times,” says Rev. Hung, “the American- 
born Chinese child tends to think his par- 
ents are old fogies. When he learns the 
language, customs, and reasons for Chi- 
nese ways, such misunderstandings are 
avoided and the Chinese family group is 
happier.” 


Practical Education 


Instruction in the operation, repair and 
maintenance of farm machinery and field 
equipment has been instituted in a large 
number of schools throughout the country. 
Generally 480 hours of the entire school 
year are devoted to this. 

Shortage of farm machinery and parts 
prompted this new course. 30,000 pieces 
of equipment were repaired in 283 depart- 
ments of agriculture in New York State 
high schools. 


Streamlining History 


Too“many dates and too much dr? 
cataloguing of events are defects of school 
history courses, according to Dr. Edgar 
B. Wesley of the American Historical As- 
sociation. “More emphasis should be 
placed upon such great personalities as 
Washington and Lincoln and less em- 
phasis on insignificant people and events,” 
he says, adding that periodicals, movies, 
and road markers are making Americans 
more history-conscious. 


Aids for Teachers 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics. School Lunch Recipes. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
December, 1943. 47 p. (Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 
537) 10 cents. Free from Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Information, as long 
as supply lasts. Recipes are geared to fit 
with Type A and Type B lunches set up 
by the Food Distribution Administration. 

Food Distribution Administration. The 
Food We Live By, for use by young peo- 
ple interested in their own food and nutri- 
tion problems. Rev. Prepared by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 14 Pp. 
Illustrated. (NFC-5) 5 cents. Useful for 
pupils in upper elementary grades. 
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Science 


Fastest Motor 





An electric motor, which operates at 
the record-breaking speed of 120,000 revo- 
lutions per minute, believed to be the fast- 
est of any motor ever built, has been 
tested by General Electric engineers. The 
experimental motor is 65 times faster than 
that in a home washing machine. 

Built for grinding and drilling essential 
airplane parts, the new motor, rated at 
three-horsepower, weighs only seven 


General Electric 


pounds. Water cooled and equipped with 
an oil-mist lubricating type of bearing, 
the entire motor will fit into the palm of 
a person’s hand, and its rotor is scarcely 
larger than a man’s thumb. 

“It’s. hard to realize speeds of 2,000 
revolutions per second in a motor,” said 
D. H. Ware, motor engineer of the com- 
pany. “If the wheels of an automobile 
could be made to turn at the same speed, 
the auto would move at the rate of 10,000 
miles per minute.” 

Such new items as this super speed 
motor for hastening production have be- 
come common place in this war. 


Inventors at Work 


Among 564 new U. S. patents are: 

A plastic molding material made from 
coffee beans. 

An electrically operated can-opener. 

An auto lock connected with the motor 
to keep car doors locked while the engine 
is running. 

A new anti-knock gasoline made with 
strong sulphuric acid. 

A sound-proof, fire-proof wallboard. 

A noiseless airplane propeller. 

A blanket to extinguish incendiary 
bombs. 

An infra-red ray baking machine. 

A woman’s garter containing a purse. 
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Engineering Ady Advances 


Make Everyday Fuels Do 
Undreamed-of Things ; 


HERE'S THE 
=) yf INSIDE STORY! 


MAGIC HEAT PLANTS 


After the war, your home—new 
or old! — can have automatic 
heating that will bring a comfort 
you may never have experienced 
... warm floors, warm corners, 
perfect heat in all rooms. And 
this better heating, using gas or 
oil, will be low in fuel cost as 
well as in initial price! 
FREE! J New*Inside Story “book- 

® let. Tells you the inside 
of all popular postwar heating 
ideas; helps you decide what you 
can do in your home. Write for 


your copy, to Coleman, Wichita, 
Kansas. Address Dept. P-603. 
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THIS FURNACE FITS in any 2-foot-square 
space in basement, garage, closet or other 
out-of-the-way place. 
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HERE’S A SPACE HEATER that will 
heat your house like a furnace. 


THIS POWER-PACKED heat-plant sits 


in the floor— you need no basement. 





THE “HOT” NAME 
:" HOME HEATING 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY ¢ WICHITA CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA + LOS ANGELES 
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Rising Cost of Beauty 


American beauties will also become 
Lady Bountifuls after March 15, because 
on that date Uncle Sam slaps a new tax 
on those indispensables such as lipsticks 
and cold creams. 

It is a foregone conclusion that women 
won't go without these beauty aids, so be 
prepared to pay more pennies for cos- 
metics. The Census Bureau figures women 
spend at least $800,000,000 annually for 
pretty faces and youthful figures. They 
have been paying a 10% tax for that 
privilege. Now it will cost 20%—the new 
luxury tax. 

Eyebrow pencils, wrinkle removers and 
reducing creams come under the classifica- 
tion of “essentials” to keep up women’s 
morale at home and on the battlefront. 
Even the girls up where the fighting is 
yearn for cosmetics. Says Mary Lohr, Red 
Cross Army nurse who served at Bataan 
and Corregidor: 

“During all those months we were as 
careful about our looks as we could be, 
in view of the fact that water and soap 
had to be conserved and we had little in 
the way of cosmetics. 

“I never had a mirror on Bataan or 
Corregidor and neither did any of the 
other girls, as far as I know. We all had 
combs but hairpins were a terrific prob- 
lem. Once lost, they could never be re- 
trieved in a jungle hospital. I had a whole 
box of powder I rescued from my dressing 
case when we fled from Bataan and I hung 
on to it during the whole siege.” 

Post exchanges that handle cosmetics 
have been set up in the South Pacific to 
take care of the beauty situation while on 
the home-front, you can still get those 
many shades of lipstick and powder mixed 
to suit your complexion. 

Busy men are still not too busy to take 
a second look at an attractive smiling face 
and they also admit cosmetics help! 


Prints of Spring 


Springtime 4s Printtime, whether you 
live in a house on the side of the hill or 
a modernistic apartment in a crowded 
city. Prints this season will not be the 
swishy crepe and silk of former years, 
b: t slinky rayon dripping with huge multi- 
colored flowers or cleverly designed in 
conservative small flowers for those in the 
“overweight” class. 

Rayon lends itself to soft draping, which 
flatters most figures. Prints are appearing 
in both a lustrous sheen and a dull finish. 
Most of the day time frocks are modest in 
design, while for the “after five” group, 
they are being shown in luscious shades or 
with striking flowers on jet black or dead 
white as the background. 

The sophisticate may choose an all 


Women's Woe 





white rayon with a dashing print border 
around the V neckline or trimming the 
bottom of the frock. Be choosy in select- 
ing your print; don’t let all the gay colors 
deceive you, because the basic color is 
important to your own complexion. 


Awful 


Women look awful these days. That’s 
one woman’s opinion. She’s Elizabeth 
Hawes, former fashion designer and author 
of the best-seller, “Fashion Is Spinach.” 

Mrs. Hawes doesn’t think women look 
awful just because she quit her job de- 
signing clothes. She has a war-time job 
with the international education depart- 
ment of a labor union. Wartime jobs are 
responsible for the awful appearance of 
women, she explained. 

Women look awful these days. That’s 
said, “and now that the men are gone the 
women are letting themselves go. The few 
men who are left tell me so, and I agree. 
Neatness is what men want. Of course 
hair and make-up and nails take time, but 
women should find the time. Then if it 
takes new clothes to make them happy, I 
guess they should have new clothes. All 
mine are old—and I feel swell in them.” 











We like scalloped tomatoes very 
much, especially with a few pieces of 
bacon scattered over the top. Speak- 
ing of tomatoes makes me think of 
the seed catalogs. Aren’t the toma- 
toes and tomato plants the most gor- 
geous things! I can spend hours look- 


ing at catalogs. The gardens are 
always so spic and span; the fruits 
and vegetables are colorful and per- 
fect; the flowers are always beautiful. 
I guess the artists who draw these 
lovely pictures never heard of bugs 
and pests, and weeds, and stones. O, 
well, why shouldn’t seed catalogs be 
dream affairs of perfection? I think 
it’s good for us to have goals a little 
beyond our reach. 


PATHFINDER 
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Recipe of the Week 
SAUSAGE AND SAUERKRAUT 
CASSEROLE 
1 No. 24 can sauerkraut and 1 Ib. 


sausage. 

Place sauerkraut in greased utility dish 
or casserole, brown sausage quickly in 
skillet. Arrange sausage on top of sauer- 
kraut. Bake 45 minutes at 350°. 


Adventure in Foods 


Foods to watch for—Beanburger, a 
mixture of soy grits, flour, dehydrated 
onions and other seasonings to be used to 
make patties or to be utilized as an exten- 
der for meat in hamburgers, croquettes, 
etc. Alfalfa Leaf Tea, packed in trans- 
parent cellulose, prepared just as is ordi- 
nary tea with the addition of lemon or 
honey. El Agunaldo, or Cuban Honey 
from rare tropical flowers, reported to 
contain many of the necessary mineral 
salts. 

Dehydrated mushroom soup, the pow- 
dered ingredients include beef extract. 
onion, garlic, celery, parsley, spices and, of 
course, mushrooms. Vita-Yam, sweet 
potatoes, available in pulverized dehy- 
drated form, blends with and enriches all 
baking flours. 

Soy Milk, homogenized, made from the 
soluble parts of soybeans in a water solu- 
tion, together with vegetable oil, raw 
sugar, calcium phosphate, salt and flavor- 
ings. Frozen Fudge Pudding, looks and 
tastes like ice cream. Spanish Rice, quick 
frozen, with onion, green pepper, tomato, 
cooking oil, water and spices. 


Something new and something blue for 
the bride is the “Ecanada Pottery” which 
has a classic serenity of line. It is made 
in Canada by hand and all of the vases, 
bowls, etc. are delft blue. 


Jobs or Babies ? 


The argument has started again. Or 
rather resumed: Is woman’s place in the 
home or a war job? 

Judging from women in war plants it 
seems the vote is all for jobs. But Mrs. 
William Berry, Greensboro, N. C., mother 
of 12 children, has pretty definite ideas 
the other way. 

She told the National Catholic Welfare 
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Service conference in Washington that 
luring workers from the home should be 
made illegal. Wartime standards, she 
pointed out, give women workers prece- 
dence over mothers but being a mother is 
no part time occupation. To protect the 
children, she urged, “enhance the prestige 
of the mother in the home—deglamorize 
the woman at the steel works.” 

Don’t all speak at once, girls. 


Furniture Arrangements 


Furniture arrangement in rooms fre- 
quently causes a lot of women bother and 
worry. But don’t let it get you down. It 
is not always too difficult to make the 
best of what you have if you remember 
that furniture can be arranged either to 
achieve harmony or contrast. 

For example, it is perfectly all right to 
use an ornate victorian chair in front of 
an austere Winthrop desk. They are con- 
trasting notes—one is simple and the other 
elaborate in design. A better choice, of 
course, would be a simpler chair. 

Don’t use too many woods in the same 
room. It is all right to combine two but 
generally you will be more satisfied with 
woods whose tones match. 


White House Memories 


The next time you berate your husband 
for failing to remember your wedding 
anniversary stop and think if you ever 
over-looked it yourself. If you have, you 
aren't alone. Even the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States confesses to 
such lapses of memory. 

Mrs. Roosevelt admitted it the other 
day. She was talking to reporters about 
her husband’s inauguration anniversary 
when one of the women reporters observed 
she also had a March anniversary. 

“What?” asked Mrs. Roosevelt. 
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ESSENCE OF SPRING is this “twist” hat which 
has a small crown filled with pretty flowers. 
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“March 17,” hinted the reporter. 
“Oh. My wedding anniversary.” 


Welder 


On her perch atop a fifty foot ladder in 
the Army’s Pine Bluff, Ark., Chemical 
Warfare Service Arsenal Mrs. Anna I. 
Buffington handled her acetylene hose, 
torch and welding rod with the ease of an 
old-timer, while balancing herself without 
a back-rest. She glanced down at an in- 
terviewer, and told how she got and held 
her wartime job as an Army welder. 





U. S. Army Signal Corps 


In May, 1943, with a certificate from a 
local school of welding in her hand, the 
four-foot-eleven mother of two daughters 
applied for work at the Arsenal and was 
given a job as a mechanic’s helper in the 
garage. Her work was noticeable for its 
care and precision. Within six weeks she 
was reclassified as a welder, and she’s been 
a welder ever since. 

She says the job’s so interesting she 
hasn’t time to be afraid of high places on 
ladder-tops. After the war, she and her 
husband, G. S. Buffington, Chief Petty 
Officer in the Seabees at Camp Perry, Va., 
hope to start their own garage in Pine 
Bluff. They’re buying war bonds for it. 


Household Hints 


Chicken and other fowl which comes to 
the table ration free can be made more 
tender if the outside and inside are rubbed 
with lemon juice after they are cleaned 
and before they are dressed. A pinch of 
soda in the soaking water helps. 

When having company for dinner if you 
have baked potatoes on the menu, to bake 
them in half the usual time, leave them 
in boiling water for 15 minutes before put- 
ting them in the oven. 

Those wee feathers that creep out of 
your pillow ticking may become quite a 
nuisance. To prevent this when you are 
restuffing them or making new ones, turn 
the ticking wrong side out, use an iron 
that has been rubbed on wax and your 
worries will be solved. 
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Number 4636 14-42 


. . « Pleasing- 
ly casual 
shirtwaister 
with soft 
bodice 
treatment@® 
Sizes 14 to g, 
20, 32 to 42. # 

Size 16 re- Jaa 
quires 4 
yards 35 
inch fab- 
ric. 
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Number 9356 . 
cap sleeves, nice in contrast fabrics. Sizes 2 to 10 
Size 6 requires 2V¥@ yards 35 inch fabric. 


. « Dainty, button-front frock with 


EACH PATTERN together with a 
needlework pattern of useful and 


decorative motifs for linens and gar- 


ments, TWENTY CENTS, Send or- 


ders to PATHFINDER Pattern 
Dept., 243 West 17th Street, New 
York 11, New York. 
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If Peter Pain tortures you with aching | 
Lumbago Pain...Rub in Ben-Gay... Quick! 


Amazingly FAST relief — 
and here’s why: 





contains up to 214 times more of 
both these ingredients than five 
other widely offered rub-ins. Labo- 
ratory tests prove this. Insist on 
genuine Ben-Gay for fast relief! 


@ Every doctor knows the famous 
pain-relieving agents—methy] sali- 
cylate and menthol. And...Ben-Gay 


Ben-Ga 


For FAST Relief from Pain 
due to RHEUMATISM, COLDS, 


NEURALGIA, MUSCULAR STRAIN 
There’s also Ben-Gay MILD for Children 
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Climbing Tomato Vine Peach 
SAVE GARDEN SPACE Ripe fruit in 80 enya. 
Enormous Fruits, perfect In Resemble oranges, color, 
form, Thick, solid and deli- shape and size, Grow on 
cious flavor.’ Weigh from 1 to \ vines like melons. Beaut- 
3 ibs.each, Attaina height of iful, tempting appearance 


THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 












































12 to 15 feet. Bears large quan- when canned. e deli- 
tities of very delicious fruits. cious preserves, sweet 
f or for salads. wy \ pickles, Fine for pies 
or jelly. Easy to grow. 

New Climbing ¢ jucumber 





Vines climb readily on 
fences, poles, etc. savin 
variety and a \) valuable space in small 
very interest- |F h gerdene. One hill will 
ing curiosity. Ui eep a good sized family 
Vines are ram- supplied all summer, 
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E J. MURVON SEED Co., Dept. B-51, 
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SPREADS on like butter. Dries tough 
7? oversight. Flexible. Non-skid. Water- 
<a> rool. Won't come off —guaranteed. 
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Rationless Meat 


On a “meatless Tuesday” evening the 
Canadian House of Commons at Ottawa 
burst into applause at the announcement 
meat would be ration-free the next day 
Even Catholics in Lent ate meat under a 
special Church dispensation sanctioning 
meat on Lenten Wednesdays “for this 
year only.” 

Canada began rationing meat only last 
May when huge stocks had to be exported. 
Now ships are loaded with second front 
materials, and meat has accumulated in 
packing houses, cold storage warehouses. 
and back along the line to farmers who 
said the surplus drove prices too low. 

Last minute phone talks with the O.P.A 
in Washington put the word “temporary” 
into the new order. Canadians were 
warned not to throw their unused ration 
coupons away. Slaughter houses were told 
to continue permit procedures. But off the 
record officials admitted meat rationing in 
Canada was over for a long time, if not 
for good. 


Perils of Peron 

Twin worries haunt Argentina’s revolu- 
tionary regime. 

Internally, uneasy leaders are suspicious 
of another coup. A military conspiracy 
led by Col. Juan Peron had forced out 
President Pedro Ramirez and replaced him 
with Vice President Edelmiro Farrell. A 
counter-conspiracy led by Lieut. Col. 
Tomas Duco fizzled in an abortive revolt 
after Duco, friend of Ramirez, ordered 
1,000 troops into battle outside Buenos 
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POWER behind Argentina's throne is Juan 


Peron. Once he was a colonel, now a general. 
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Aires. Other troops refused to join, and 
Duco, left on a limb, surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. But Argentina still seethed. 

Externally, the Peron-Farrell regime was 
upset over our suspension of diplomatic 
relations. The state department claimed 
Argentina still was being used as an axis 
spy base. Cleverly the whole Argentine 
revolution had been staged to resemble an 
orderly, constitutional process. Said Far- 
rell: “I am occupying the presidency only 
temporarily, fulfilling a mission I accepted 
six months ago when I was made vice 
president.” 

Farrell promised Argentina would “com- 
ply faithfully with commitments to conti- 
nental security, solidarity and defense.” 
Democratic elections would be held 
the shortest time possible.” The new 
regime only desired “that the people 
should not commit a mistake when the 
elections were held.” 

Pan-American nations wonder. 


Mexican Railways 


Mexico’s government-owned National 
Railways, the country’s largest railroad 
system, is the center of a stormy dispute 
over efficiency of government operation. 
News stories and editorials in Mexico 
City papers have charged lack of discipline 
among employees and frequent wrecks 
have brought “physical ruin.” 

Managing Director Margarito Ramirez 
replied in a series of full page ads “to 
give the nation the truth.” Ramirez: cited 
figures showing that, despite a decline in 
the number of cars and locomotives, Mex- 
ican National Railways last year carried 
20% more freight and 32% more passen- 
gers than in 1940. 

Ramirez has been succeeded recently by 
Andres Oritz who will endeavor to con- 
ciliate all groups in the interest of greater 
efficiency and harmony. 


Changes in San Jose 


The war did a face-lifting job on many 
small American cities. It did the same for 
some in Latin America. Costa Rican Am- 
bassador Carlos Manuel Escalante com- 
mented in Washington the other day on 
the war-caused changes in San Jose, the 
capital of his country. From a pictur- 
esque town of 50,000 it has become a 
bustling city of 75,000. The population in- 
crease is attributed to a road building 
program and war activities. 

Many employees working on Costa 
Rica’s part of the Inter-American highway 
have located their families in San Jose. 
American business firms have increased 
their Costa Rican staffs and many U. S. 
government experts on roads, agriculture, 
and science also have made their head- 
quarters in Costa Rica. The Ambassador 
estimates permanent American residents 
in San Jose have increased from 200 to 
about a thousand. Also, San Jose now 
boasts a nightclub, suffers the pangs of 
inflation (living costs have risen between 
30 to 40%) and enjoys sufficient food. 
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SWISS MADS WATCHES 


WEAR AT OUR RISK! 
These two Swiss made 
watches are renowned for ac- 
curate timekeeping. The 
men's watch has a sturdy, 
finely-constructed chrome 
case, an open figure dial, 
nuine leather strap. The 
ladies’ watch is sure toevoke 
enthusiasm because of its 
exquisite daintiness. SEND 
NO MONEY! Just pay 
postman for men's wrist- 
watch $13.50 and for ladies’ 
wristwatch $15.00 plus few cents postage and 10% 
Federal excise tax. Wear for 10 days on our mone 
back if not satisfied guarantee! Rush orders toda 
—su oy be limited. VOGUE CO., 7759 S. Halsted, 
C-303, Chicago 20, Hil. 
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tionist. Earnings of men and NASAL CATARRH »\, 


» 
women in this greatly needed If you suffer clogged, dried op nose, stuffed up y 















or 
FOREST 
Write today 
Christmas 


and complete Forest Tree 
Price List. Per 1000 
2 year American Red Pine.. ' 
2 year Austrian Pine....... 
2 year Colo. Blue Spruce. . 
3 year Balsam Fir. . 
2 year Norway Spruce 





MUSSER FORESTS sem 


Indiana Penna. 











geotention a as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a head, watery eyes, sniffing, sneezing, This 
few weeks bh ome training. Easy terms. Not medical Test—Help nose drain, clear the way for breath- A » 
or . qnisepedy. No further capital necessary. No ing comfort. Atdruggists. Or send 3c postage for < x 


goods to buy. 49th year. ,Write for Free Booklet. € TRIAL of fam "s Nasal . Simple, easy 
Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. to use. Kondon ‘s, Devt F -21, 2608 Nicoliet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ARISTOGOLD BANTAM “Séjeig/ 


From our corn research de- 
»>MICHAEL- partment has come another 


LEONARD great new development in 


LEADS THE sweet corn improvement — 
Aristogold Bantam Hybrid 


A nationwide 
board of garden experts select- 
ed this amazing hybrid sweet 
corn as a winner in the All- 
American Seed Trials. It is 
the result of years of patient 
research and _ selection by 
Michael-Leonard’s staff of 
expert plant breeders. 


And NOW it's available to 
you for your own home garden. 


WORLD IN Sweet Corn. 
SWEET CORN 
RESEARCH. 


Michael-Leonard 
hybrid sweet corn 
varieties range in 
maturity from 59 
to 95 days. Read 
about them in the 
Michael-Leonard- 
Seed Catalog. 





You'll Like This... 


Aristogold Bantam is wind, heat and drouth resistant 
... it’s extra sweet and tender, and produces deeper 
kernels than any other bantam type. It's resistant to 
ear worm and smut damage and stands earlier plant- 
ing in cold, wet soil than other types. Its maturity is 
83 days. 

If you like corn—and who doesn't—you'll find this 
new hybrid variety is a any 0 to grow and eat. 
You'll love its big, deep, sweet kernels! 


FREE Garden Plans 


Get full description of this and nearly 300 great varie- 
ties of vegetables in the Michael-Leonard illustgated 
catalog. Kiso FREE GARDEN PLANS AND GAR.- 
DEN GUIDE. Just a postcard brings all this free. 
Write Michael-Leonard Co., Desk P6313, 333 W. 
35 St., Chicago, Ill. ; 


MICHAEL-LEONARD SEED 


TOMATOES 
ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 


ThnP1- GRP 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or as a bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 Ibs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 


CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
Cree eoeaatont CASH 

RIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 C.T., GALESBURG. MICH. 


Save Fingers 
Steel-Grip Finger Guards 


Hundreds of factories are saving time 
and injuries in war production by 
rotecting workers with Steel-Grip 

inger Guards. Used for handling 
songs RY sh. - ater ae buffing. 
grin .. sanding, polishing, punc 
— work and hundreds of other jobs. 

rotect fingers or thumb, front or 
back, from cuts, abrasions or blisters. 
Made of durable leather with elastic 
web back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size fits all, 
men or women. Send 10c each for 
samples or trial order box of 50 at 
8héc each, less 10%. 
























porte CaP INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 


Famous tndustriad 925 Garfield Bivd., Danville, ill. 
Safeguards Since 1910 Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 





Vannevar Bush 


In this war there.are behind the Ameri- 
can front thousands of scientists, inven- 
tors, experimenters, engineers and me- 
chanics who are working day and night 
to make more deadly weapons, more effi- 
cient devices, newer, more powerful and 
speedier ways and means of crushing the 
enemy. And the leader of this widely 
scattered and busy contingent armed with 
slide rules, test tubes and microscopes, is 
a small Yankee “with a rustic grin and 
a cracker-barrel drawl,” Dr. Vannevar 
Bush. He is described as “keen-eyed, 
fast-thinking, tireless and eloquent.” 

Dr. Bush was chosen in 1940 to head 
the President’s National Defense Research 
Committee, which is a part of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, 





Acme 


of which he is director. This Office em- 
braces also the Committee for Medical 
Research, and with the Army and Navy, 
Dr. Bush’s organizations are engaged in 
a vast program of investigation and ex- 
perimentation. Some 6,000 scientists are 
working in hundreds of laboratories, in- 
dustrial and academic, to develop more 
efficient instruments of death for the 
enemy, and new improved life-saving 
methods for our own men. Dr. Bush re- 
vealed that nearly $3,000,000 a week is 
being spent on research alone. 

A time of danger, says Dr. Bush, brings 
on an urge for men to do something to 
help their country. Disagreements disap- 
pear, union takes place and there is a 
quickly stepped-up flow of inventions, 
discoveries and production. Scientists la- 
bor without a chance to win fame, for 
their work must be kept secret. Speed, 
too, is essential, so there must be collabo- 
ration in research, tests, developments, 
training personnel and production. The 
scientist or inventor working alone is 
handicapped, for he might be repeating 
or duplicating the work of others. 

Results achieved by Dr. Bush and his 
scientists must remain a secret during the 


Pathfinders 


PATHFINDER 





war, but an idea of their value may be 
gained from the fact that after he had 
appeared before an inquisitive Congres- 
sional committee he was promptly allowed 
$135,000,000 for the year. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush was the logical man 
to head the great scientific research effort 
of the Government, both from the point 
of achievements and of professional stand- 
ing. At the time of his appointment he 
was president of the Carnegie Institution 
in Washington, which has been called “the 
biggest scientific empire under one roof 
in the world.” He had previously taught 
mathematics and electrical engineering at 
Tufts College, his alma mater; had been 
consulting engineer with the American 
Radio and Research Corporation for five 
years; had served as professor, vice presi- 
dent and dean of engineering at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and had 
brought out his famous differential analy- 
zer, a mechanical brain which solves whole 
sets of differential equations problems in 
short order. Dr. Bush has enough honor- 
ary degrees t> cover a visiting card, and 
he would hardly have room on his coat to 
wear at one time all of his medals. 

The head of the National Defense Re- 
search Committee was born at Everett, 
Mass., in 1890, the son of a clergyman and 
the grandson of a whaling sea captain. 
He is married and has two children. Dur- 
ing the first World War he worked for 
the Government. on a submarine detector 
and on a magnetic cable for guiding ships 
into harbor in the dark. 

While not revealing the kind of work 
done by his Committee of thousands of 
scientists, Dr. Bush has gone so far as 
to state that many of the new discoveries 
and inventions will have valuable peace- 
time uses. But most important, he avers 
they will play an important part in short- 
ening the winning of the war, 


Mrs. Sara Bache 


One of the new Liberty Ships, now 
under construction at Richmond, Calif., 
has been named the “Sara Bache” by the 
U. S. Maritime Commission. 

Sara Bache, wife of Richard Bache, 
was the daughter of Benjamin Franklin, 
born in Philadelphia in 1744. Her name 
is a particularly fitting one for a ship to 
serve in the present war, for she was an 
ardent patriot who devoted herself to war 
work in the Revolution. She organized a 
group of women in Philadelphia to provide 
medical and othér supplies for the Revolu- 
tionary soldiers, to whom she was affec- 
tionately known as “Sally” Bache. She 
also directed nearly 3,000 women in the 
work of making clothing and other neces- 
sities for the army, and in addition she 
rendered valuable aid in the hospitals as 
a nurse. Mrs. Bache died in 1808. 
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Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 


always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 


that your labour is not in vain in the Lord." | Corinthians 15:58 


Religious Reconstruction 


The World Council of Churches is plan- 
ning to rebuild religious life in war-torn 
countries as soon as peace comes. Three 
reconstruction centers will direct the 
work. One in Geneva, Switzerland, will 
look after Europe. One in New York will 
be responsible for the East. And one in 
London will coordinate reconstruction 
everywhere. 

Aims of the reconstruction centers will 
be “feeding the hungry,” both physically 
and spiritually. Religious leaders will have 
to be found for countries like Bohemia, 
Poland and Yugoslavia where institutions 
were completely disrupted. Christian books 
will be provided and suppressed papers 
and magazines will be started again. 


American Bible 


After seven years of painstaking work, 
the Revised American Standard Version 
of the New Testament will be ready for 
the printers this fall, Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
of Yale Divinity School, chairman of the 
committee in charge of the revision, an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. Work on the Old Testament is more 
than half way completed, Dr. Weigle said. 

The new version, Dr. Weigle told the 
group, will be “as modern as Moffatt’s 
and Goodspeed’s, but will still retain the 
essential characteristics of the King James 
version.” No thee’s or thou’s will be used, 
except in prayer, and such words as 
“saith” and “verily” have been eliminated. 





ANZIO WORSHIPPERS use improvised church 


on an estate outside the beach-head town. 


Sermonette 


When the simple, unselfish, God- 
loving spirit of Jesus so triumphs 
over the hearts of enough individuals 
that they surrender completely to 
Him, then we shall be ready for 
world peace. It is only as the spirit 
of Christ dominates and controls the 
minds and hearts of men that we can 
set up a world economic standard 


that will be agreeable to all. It is only 
as the spirit of Christ dominates and 
controls the hearts and minds and 
souls of men that we can set up again 
national boundaries that will be breed- 
ers of peace. 


—Rev. Ernest R. Palen 
Middle College Reformed Church 
New York, N. Y. 





The Vatican Replies 


zvestia’s charges the Catholic church 
had worked hand in hand with Italian 
fascism, has drawn a carefully worded 
reply from the Vatican. No reference to 
the Russian newspaper was made in the 
Vatican’s retort, beamed to Germany in 
a foreign language broadcast, but the 
meaning was clear. 

“Complete separation of the church and 
state cannot be an ideal relationship, yet 
in certain circumstances this may be the 
lesser evil,” the Vatican broadcast said. 

Defensive and conciliatory in tone, the 
broadcast emphasized there are grounds 
for common agreement between church 
and state and that such “harmonious col- 
laboration,” while a duty, “has always 
been for the good.” 

The Vatican’s statement is regarded by 
some observers as a bid for German sup- 
port of the Vatican (which has always 
considered itself an effective bargaining 
agent in church-state affairs) against any 
eventualities affecting Europe’s postwar 
political destiny. 





A Catholic proposal to establish a 
Church Court of Domestic Relations 
where marital problems would be given a 
“pre-trial” before reaching the civil courts 
received wide-spread endorsement by all 
branches of the Common Pleas Court and 
Protestant and Jewish church leaders of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Other cities will watch with interest. 





Speedy MACA YEAST 
IS BACK on the 


Home Front! 


Yes, there’s now enough Maca Yeast for 
both: war and domestic needs. So, you 
can bake with ease again ... make tempt- 
ing, delicious, beautifully browned bread 
and rolls in just a few hours! 

Maca Yeast acts extra fast, needs no 
special baking methods. Gives bread 
that wonderful old-fashioned taste and 


flavor... but does away with old-fash- 
ioned fuss and bother. 


Maca Yeast is truly different! Its golden 
granules contain no water or filler of 
any kind... they’re all yeast! Get hi- 
speed Maca Yeast at 
your grocer’s today! 






THE 
ORIGINAL 
FAST, 
GRANULAR 
YEAST 


Keeps without 
Refrigeration! 


YOURS FOR 5 CENTS 


Famous Step-by-Step “Picture Story of Making 
Bread”’— for Use with Maca Yeast! 


This fascinating 32-page book shows 
you, through pictures, how to make de- 
licious bread and rolls on your first try, 
Packed with photos and valuable 
kitchen-tested ideas. Only 5 cents while 
the supply lasts. Send for your copy 
today! Don’t wait ‘til it’s too late! 









NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, 
Dept. 473. 1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22 


As quickly as possible, send me my copy of 
“The Picture Story of Making Bread." En- 
closed is 5c in coin or stamps. 


Name__. 
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DID GRAY HAIR 


Rob them of $95 a Week? 


one 

Now Comb Away Gray This Easy Way 
RAY hair is risky. It screams: ‘‘You are getting 
J old!’’ To end gray hair handicaps all you now 
have to do is comb it once a day for several days with 
a few drops of Kolor-Bak sprinkled on your comb, 
and afterwards regularly once or twice a week to keep 
your hair looking nice. Kolor-Bak is a solution for 
artificially coloring gray hair that imparts color and 
charm and abolishes gray hair worries. Grayness dis- 
appears within a week or two and users report the 
change is so gradual and so perfect that their friends 
forget they ever had a gray hair and no one knew 

they did a thing to it. 


MAKE THIS TRIAL TEST 


Will you test Kolor-Bak without risking a single cent? 
Then, go to your drug or department store today and 
get a bottle of Kolor-Bak. Test it under our guarantee 
that it must make you look 10 years younger and far 
more attractive or we will pay back your money. 


FREE Buy eo: BAK today, send top 
flap of carton to KOLOR- BAK, 
Dept. 30-C1, Box 1723, Chicago, Ill. and receive 
FREE and POSTPAID 412 page Webster's 
Dictionary, War Atlas and Service Insignia Guide. 


DIAMOND Parts 
Now Available! 


Good News for own- 
ers of Diamond lamps, 
lanterns and irons! 
Genuine replacement 


parts are now avail- 
able and ready for im- 
mediate delivery. If 
you need * 

{ any part of any Diamond product 

—we can now give your order 

prompt attention. All partsare 

standard, and of pre-war qual- 

ity. If you do not have a Parts 

Price List handy, just dropusa 

post card, give the model num- 

ber, and we'll mail one at once. 


THE AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO. 


605 IRON STREET, AKRON, OHIO 

















Cushioned beads on cotton- 
ts long. . . cleans 


p—- TH : . saves time . . cannot 
rust or splinter... sanitary. Atb& 
10, hardware, grocery stores, etc. 


DOWNY PRODUCTS CO. 
ge, New Jersey 
For Canada: Meta! Textile Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


FE 4 E E ENLARGEMENT 
To get acquainted with new 


customers, we will beautifully enlarge one 
snapshot print or negative, photo or picture 
to 8x10 inches — FREE — if you enclose 
this ad. (10c for handling and return mail- 
ing appreciated but not required.) Informa- 
tion on hand tinting in natural colors sent 
immediately. Your’ original returned with 
your free enlargemént. Send it today. 

GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 333 Des Moines, ta. 
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Health 


Plastic Tooth for a Tooth 


Glass eyes, gold teeth, and even gold 
inlays will all be replaced by plastic prod- 
ucts after the war, the Chicago Dental 
Society was told. 

Brig. Gen. Frank M. Lott, director of 
dental services for the Canadian Army 
said: “When we couldn’t get glass for 
the false eyes of war casualties we tried 
plastic false eyes and found them superior 
in nearly every respect. They are un- 
breakable, can be molded to fit the indi- 
vidual eye socket, and have colors match- 
ing normal eyes.” 

As for gold teeth, Dr. C. S. Cuden of 
Pittsburgh told the gathering plastics have 
done more to revolutionize dental pro- 
cedures than all other materials combined. 
New plastics, he said, match the color of 
live teeth better than any known material, 
conduct heat, and wear as well as natural 
teeth. 








Wounded Russian Veterans get com- 
plete free government care under a social 
insurance program developed by the Sov- 
iets. Under the Russian system, war in- 
valids are supported by the government 
until fit to work or fight, and if possible, 
taught new trades in special Red school- 
houses. Men who have been permanently 
maimed are being cared for in special 
homes maintained by the state. 


New Synthetic Menthol. 


The American Chemical Society reports 
a new synthetic menthol to replace the 
natural product obtained chiefly in peace 
time from the Orient but now unavailable 
due to the war. This cooling flavor and 
scent is used in many foods, cosmetics 
and medicines. The new production method 
was developed by Drs. H. B. Hess and 
A. L. Barney at Purdue University. 





International 


MEDAL AND $500 went fo Col. Richard Strong, 
(léft) for pioneer work in tropical medicine. 





INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“MHANDIWELD ELECTRIC~ 


AR 














Welder operates from 110 
volts, A.C. or D.C, current 
same as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- 
als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons, but actually 
uses standard coated rods— 
sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. How- 
ever, due to Priorities a gen- 
erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, ete. Take Victory Model Handi- 





weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 


socket. You'll find a thousand uses for this welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 


Order a “Victory Model” Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parts with the exception of a 
large jar and a small piece of extension cord; these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 
days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Rush your order now. 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. C-208 Cincinnati, Ohio 





RED, ROUGH HANDS 


Enjoy soothing comfort, prompt 
relief with world-known, mildly 
medicated, emollient 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 


BOBBY PINS 


9 Dozen \METAL{ $1 “respaa 


Limit 10 Dozen per customer. While they last orders 
will be filled upon receipt of Cash or Money order. Act 
now—order yours TODAY! Money Back Guarantee. 


R. G. ENNIST, Dept. B, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


FREE Music Catalog 


Over 1300 Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces 
for piano, violin and voice in the World Famous 
McKinley Sheet Music and Book Editions... 
the teachers’ standard for nearly half century. 
Write today for FREE Catalog. Dept. 3243 


McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1507 East 55th Street, Chicago 


RING ; 4. Made trom 


Bequisite te Onyx-like P Picture Ring— made a me Any Photo 
~~ 8 :. Money! Me — pore we —y or Picture’ 

~~ ay size. yy stman only a eo 
fer tinted ted 25 extra. Photo returned with Ting. SEND NO 
foney back guarantee. Send photo and ring size row. MONEY! 


PORTRAIT RING CO., Dept.S-49 CINCINNATI, O. 


ALL VEGETABLE 
HAIR REMOVER 


Ng chemicals. No ‘dangerous sulphides. No odor. No 
heating. Nostubby regrowth. Applied cold. Takes hair 
OUT, not off. Use on face, arms, legs, etc. Quick, easy, 
and SAFE! positive NON-IRRITATING. Write for 
FREE TRIAL OFFER of ADIEU Hair Remover today. 
Four Star Products Co., 6513 Hollywood Boul., Dept. 
C-270, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


















. WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 
We lowest market prices. No charge for locating 
Hard-to-Find ook. All books. OLD or NEW 
mailed POST-FRE 
SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 
22 East 17th St., New York City 
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Two books which, although they may 
not prove best-sellers, rank high on the 
current list, are The Life and Death of 
Little Jo by Robert Bright (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2), and A Bell for Adano (Knopf, 
$2.50). The first is by a Boston man who 
took his family off to New Mexico to 
ranch and write. The result is something 
of an epic, a smoothly-written achieve- 
ment in American folk lore. The second 
manages to pack more revealing news 
from war fronts than a year’s dispatches. 
There is a variety of corner-store story- 
telling in Hackberry Cavalier by George 
Sessions Perry (Viking, $2.50) whose love 
for the Texas folk he writes about is wise 
and deep. Anya Seton’s Dragonwyck 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50) is destined to 
be popular but it misses DuMaurier 
touches that would prevent some of its 
dog-eared melodrama. Ramon J. Sender’s 
Chronicle of Dawn (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50) is a novel about war-torn Spain. 


Non-Fiction There seems to be no end 
of books telling the Allies what to do 
about Hitler and the Germans after the 
war. There is Louis Nizer’s What To Do 
With Germany (Ziff-Davis, $2.50), Ger- 
many Will Try It Again by Sigrid Schultz 
(Reynal & Hitchcock, $2.50), Germany 
After Hitler by Paul Hagen (Farrar & 
Rinehart, $2), and The Next Germany by 
a whole biergarten-full of Anti-Nazi Ger- 
mans (Penguin). Those who will have to 
decide aren’t saying anything, of course. 

If you would understand racial condi- 
tions in America and the handicaps that 
the Negro has to overcome—and can over- 
come—read Edwin R. Embree’s 13 Against 
The Odds, rich biographies of such out- 
standing Negroes as George Washington 
Carver, Joe Louis, Paul Robeson, Marian 
Anderson and others. While America 
Slept by D. F. Fleming (Abington-Cokes- 
bury, $2) is a particularly good summary 
of events, Dunkirk to Pearl Harbor. 


Miscellaneous Among the best mysteries 
of the month are The Delicate Ape by 
Dorothy Hughes (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$2), The Outsider by Irene Cleaton (Lit- 
tle, Brown, $2), The Queen Of Spades by 
H. C. Bailey (Crime Club, $2), and The 
Visitor by Carl Randau and Leane Zug- 
smith (Random House, $2). 

A new book of games has been issued 
by Appleton-Century. It is Games to 
Make and Play at Home by Joseph Leem- 
ing. All old favorites and new wrinkles. 

Answers to queries: To O.M.H.—There 
is a good book on snuff boxes in The 
Story of Snuff and Snuff Boxes by Mat- 
toon M. Curtis (Liveright, $3.). To 
L.E.K.—Best buy in short stories is the 
selection of W. Somerset Maugham: /n- 
troduction to Modern and English Litera- 
ture (N. Y. New Home Library). 





NOW! An Amazing Special Offer! 
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VICTORY G 


New customer-winning offer saves you $ 


carrots, cucumbers, lettuce, onions, 


on each pack. Supply limited. 


One extra pkt. 
Corn if you order at once. 


shipped at once POSTPAID. 





SEED ASSORTMENT 


vitamin-rich, hardy, weather resistant garden seeds for half usual 
price. Enough to plant a 20 x 40 ft. garden complete. 
includes tested, guaranteed varieties beans, peas, beets, cabbage, 
parsnips, 
squash, tomatoes, turnips and rutabagas. 


Golden Cross Yellow Bantam Hybrid Sweet 
This offer will not be repeated. 
Send dollar bill with your name and address today. 


ARDEN 


TWENTY 
10¢ PKTS. 


1.00. Twenty full 10c pkts, 
Selection 


radishes, peppers, 
Full planting ‘directions 


x 


$2 VALUE 





Seeds 


IMPERIAL SEED CO., Clear Lake, Ia. 











Here ts the most thrilling Service 
Flag of all — a gorgeous, colorful 
flag byday, and ashining, glowing 
flag by night! Folks who pass your 
homeon the darkest night can see 
the star shine and glisten to tell 
the world that your loved one is in 
the service of his country! Made 
of fine quality Celanese, in rich 
red, white and blue colors, with a 
eens golden re and 
twisted cord for hanging. 


Send NO MONEY 


ea name and address today, a postcard will 

you want one, two, three or more stars. had 
the postman correct amount as listed above, plus few cents 
postage when flag is delivered. Or just send correct amount 
with your order and we pay posta, If not tdetiented. return 
flag in 6 days and your money wi be refunded. Order now! 


GLow - FiaGs Co. dept: ocssr Chicco s,m. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 
FREE 


DETAILS 
for FREE de- 
will do. 







New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to “break-into” 
fascinating writing held. May bring 
Eps up to $5.00 per hour spare time. 
rience unnecessar' Write toda 


NO OBLIGATION. Postcar 


" COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-C4 South Seventh (2) 


St. Louis, Mo. 








¢ ASTHIMADOR 


The medicated smoke of Dr. 
R. Schiffmann's ASTHMADOR 
aids in reducing the severity 
of asthmatic atracks — helps 
make breathing easier... 
ASTHMADOR is economical, 
dependable, uniform — its 
quality more than ever insured by 
rigid laboratory control of poten- 
cy. Use ASTHMADOR in powder, 
Cigarette, or pipe mixture form. At 
any drugstore —try it today! 











* OUIJA BOARD “yx” 


Ask the Mysterious Talking Board 
Any Questions You Wish! 


Let the Ouija Board reveal to you its answers to 
the mysterics of the future . . . about war, politics, 
love, romance, personal problems. Use the Ouija 
Board for questions such as these: Will the war 
end in 19442 Will Roosevelt be elected for a 4th 
term? Will I marry the boy I love? Will - 4 busi- 
mess venture succeed? And any number of other 
questions. Provides Thrills, Fun and Excitement 
for the Entire Family, and all your friends. Com- 

ete, simple instructions tclls how to operate 

uija Board. You're sure to be fascinated by its 
amazing answers. 


WEAR AIRFLOW 
ARCH-EZURS 


You get more than a 
mere arch support — 
they are designed with pock- 
ets underneath—with extra 
inserts to adjust for high or 
low arches and to changing 
conditions of the feet. Made 
from the best long-wearin 
material we can buy, will 
outwear any ordinary shoe. 
Don’t be fooled by the low 
_—s specialize on this 

ih grade support. Send to- 
day, your name, shoe size and 
whether for men or women. 
We pay postage if money ac- 
companies the order. rite 
to factory direct. 


Cc. H. STEMMONS MFG. CO. 
1014Grand Dept. 36 Kansas City, Mo. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first 
year planted. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. ,Write for free catalog 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


CORN ON THE 


FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny.’ To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T! 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 








? _ 
SEND NO MONEY! >, cox. 


1.49 plus post- 
we pay postage. 


man the small sum of 
age. Or, enclose $1.49 


The Planchette Co., 130 N. Wells $t., Dept. P, Chicago 6, Illinois 











RED-ITCHY SKIN? 


watch out—it’s often 


Home 
Treatment 
Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! 


First applications of wonderful soothing 
medicated liquid Zemo—a Doctor’s for- 
mula—quickly relieve the intense itching 
burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and similar 
annoying skin and scalp irritations due 
to external cause. Zemo also aids healing. 
Amazingly successful for over 35 years! 
Apply anytime — doesn’t show on skin. 
First trial of clean, stainless liquid Zemo 
convinces! 8 different sizes. Buy Extra 


Strength Zemo for stub- 
born cases. All drugstores. ——— EMO 














EAD to. } ey! AUTHOR 
the s of the 

READ acs. as one would seeking 

missing persons, in his desire to 

fathons: a void about which there is 

searcely a word in the new 

ment toindicate His whereabouts. 


You Must Read 
This Reveating Book 


How for 18 . from the age 


of JESUS CHRIST 
of 12 when He oaeniounded ae _ 


READ THE LOGIC 
that SURROUNDS ff tors. When He was missing 
THIS MYSTERY! § days. Following it along = fis 
manhood. These Absent Years 
spentin preparation for His divine revelation. The Book tells 
of the ~ =e of all grand careers—The 18 Absent Years of 
Jesus ne Srciot tman $1 plus postage Or send $1 with 
order. You —* vudee talismanon Parchment paper of Christ 
at the age oe 12. Read these 18 Absent Years’ Mystery—now! 


STANDARD ) a. & , &. supply COMPANY 
1930 Irving Park 6 Chicago 13, ll. 


Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden pl.legm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


po FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip or 
rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
FASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Checks ‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 






THE 2 
ABSENT YEARS 


















Back the Attack 


Buy Bonds 











Magic Crystal Finger—In your issue 
of January 17 you describe a Magic Crys- 
tal Finger, which you say probes wounds 
for hidden shrapnel and bone splinters. 

I doubt if it probes for shrapnel. Shrap- 
nel is a thing of the past. The Magic 
Finger probably probes for particles of 
high explosive shells (H. E. shells). Shrap- 
nel is used very little zf at all in the pres- 
ent war. In fact shrapnel was practically 
obsolete at the time of World War. 

A shrapnel shell does not explode and 
scatter its fragments. It is made of brass 
and_is loaded with lead bullets the size 
of the Civil War musket balls. The shell 
is fired from a howitzer. That is, it is 
fired at a high angle and travels nose 
first, as the nose is the heavy part, and 
contains a timing mechanism which de- 
tonates a light powder charge and this 
charge throws off the nose and the lead 
bullets. If properly timed, this detonation 
occurs when the Shell is descending and 
is above the enemy The falling bullets 
describe a cone, spreading as they de- 
scend. The bullets are relied upon to dam- 
age the enemy, though of course the fall- 
ing nose and shell might render some aid. 

The modern high explosive shells burst 
into fragments which are hurled with 
tremendous force and do very serious 
damage, but these are not shrapnel. Those 
soldiers of the 1st World War who had 
no previous military experience heard of 
shrapnel, and evidently liking the word. 
applied it to all shells, and they have 
scattered this error broadcast. 

Lt. Col. Inf. Res., Muskogee, Okla. 


Thanks a lot for tipping us of. 
more “shrapnel.” 


A Kitchen Window—I’ve a kitchen 
window like ‘“Nabby’s” looking to the 
West where there are glorious sunsets 
the whole year round; walnut, box elder, 
elm and locust trees where the birds build 
and sing—and sometimes carry on a bit 
of warfare, ridiculous to us, but no doubt 
dreadful to them. 

I’ve been with you all these years but 
cannot hope to keep you company much 
longer, being now half past 82. 

—Helen A. Plowman, Greenville, Ohio. 


School of Experience—Dear Editor 
and all your news hacks “of unlearned 
professions,’ GREETINGS. I have been 
police judge, deputy U. S. marshal, deputy 
sheriff and game warden, and what not for 
several years in the pioneer territories and 
now States of the Union, and have met 
several vultures in my time, and I suppose 
that auctioneers come under the head of 
“unlearned professions,” although we have 
to have diplomas, licenses, etc. But tell 


Between Ourselves 


PATHFINDER 





your gang, I have learned more by actual 
experience five hours in a sale of various 
merchandise from knitting needles to 
threshing machines, pet birds to herds of 
livestock, with a motley crowd of bidders 
as diversified as the articles for sale, as 
could be written on the subject since 
Esau sold his birthright. 

—Rocque Reeder, Roy, N. M. 


Carry On—Pride and hustle are a fine 
team. Handing out pensions and rebates 
and subsidies is deadly. When we by any 
means weaken the forces of pride and in- 
dependence we have undermined the 
U.S., and by so much are we traitors. 

—S. Ross Sutton, Paxton, Illinois. 


A Time Report—I have been thinking 
for a half century that PATHFINDER was 
the best little magazine published, and 
now that it is dressed in new raiment, it 
beyond a doubt is the very best one-dollar 
magazine to be found anywhere. 

I am now 83 years young, have been 
married 64 years, have 1o children living. 
and we have more than 1oo grand and 
great grandchildren. 


—Silas W. Williams, Gordo, Alabama 


A Cheering Word—I am sure that I 
am one of all your many readers, who now 
feel that you are now putting out a real 
magazine that no one need blush for, it 
is so far ahead of the old publication, 
well, there just is no comparison—better 
reading matter, better put together, better 
paper (that adds so much). And as for the 
pictures, they are clear, bold, telling. 

—Walter S. Lieber, La Jolla, Calif. 


Call for McGuffey—To my mind the 
first thing to do in stemming youthful 
delinquency is to change the system in our 
schools and get right back to McGuffey 
Readers, and teach the child what is right 
and wrong when you teach him to read. 
Then they will know before they grow up 
and ponder over it in a prison cell. Mark 
Sullivan, writer and commentator, wrote 
a few years ago: “If all were to read 
again the selections containing the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the ages which 
McGuffey put into his readers—if that 
could happen America would meet the 
problems of today with greater wisdom 
and firmer faith.” The Federation of Mc- 
Guffey Societies says: “We believe that 
if children were educated according to 
the McGuffey code a dependable social 
order would be established and that con- 
fidence and trust would again abide among 
men.” 

—Henry C. Rudmann, Ironton, Ohio 
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MARCH 13, 1944 


No Proof! 


An ancient Chinese story has to do with 
the falsity of flirtation. The story is 
that a woman was walking along a street 
and a man looked at her and followed 
her. The woman asked, “Why do you fol- 
low me?” The man answered, “Because I 
have fallen in love with you.” The woman 
said, ‘Why are you in love with me? My 
sister is more lovely and beautiful . . . she 
is coming yonder after me . go and 
make love to her!” The man turned back, 
and saw a woman with an ungainly figure 
and very ugly in the face. Being dis- 
pleased he went away to the first woman 
and said to her, “Why did you lie to me?” 
And the first woman replied, “You did 
not speak the truth either! If you are in 
love with me, why go after that other 
woman? Your words are spurious! Go!” 





Hubby (a non-defense worker)—You 
ought to be ashamed to make me wash the 
dishes after working all day with a pick 
and shovel. 

Wife—Oh, yes, shoveling in the 
and picking your teeth! 


food 





SAN TARY 
DEPARTMENT 


BUSS, 

2 

"Fer gosh sakes, Bill, don't bang that one down 
—we might wake somebody!" 


Employer—Are you a clock watcher? 
Prospective Employee—No, I don’t like 
indoor work. I’m a whistle listener. 


Son—Say, Dad, I'd like to ask your ad- 
vice about something. 

Father—You mean you want my en- 
dorsement of something foolish you’ve al- 
ready done. 


Jokester—My wife collects a pretty nice 
salary now. 

Straight—How’s that? Is she working 
in a defense plant? 
Jokester—No, I am. 


Pastime and Smiles 












Brain Teaser 


A field in the form of a trapezoid, 600 
rods long, is 70 rods wide at one end, and 
170 rods at the other. How far from the 
larger end must a fence be placed straight 
across so that the two parts may be of 
equal area? 


Answer to last week’s 
The interest of $1 for 4 years 6 mos., at 


5%, is $.224; the interest of $1 for 3 years 
> mauthe. at 6%, is $.224; 2/5 of $.22 L= 
$.09 =interest on es of $1; 3/5 of $.224 
=$.135=interest on 3/5 of $1; $.09+ 
$.135=$.225, interest on $1; _ hence, 
$112.50+.225=$500, amount loaned. 


Pointless Poem 


My ration books always appear to be 
Shedding their contents promiscuously, 
And causing alarming degrees of dissen- 
tion 

To miscellaneous grocers, 
mention— 

There’s Junior’s and Bill’s, and to make 
matters worse, 

After groping quite madly sihieie in my 
purse 

I find remnants of mine, dripping loose 
stamps about 

While the clerk’s eyebrows raise in habit- 
ual doubt— 

I triumphantly 
three, 

With a long line of customers glaring at 
me, 

While the grocer looks longingly out of 
the door 

As he gently explains I need ration book 
four— 

His mouth I watch sharply for traces of 
foam 

And frantically hunt one I haven’t left 
home— 
Eureka! 
seek 

All is well—but the stamps are not good 
til next week! 


too many to 


turn up a ration book 


At last here’s the book that I 
Helen G. Sutin 


Wild Life Geography 


Buffalo, Falcon, Crane, Gobler, Bat, 


Roach, Turtle Mo. 
Buffalo, Lame Deer, Mike Horse, 

Moccasin, Poney ; ..Mont. 
Bucktail, Buffalo, Eagle, aoe Red- 

bird Nebr. 
Carp .... Nev. 
Colts Neck N.J. 


Kinks—You say that’s Wagner’s music. 
Not bad. What’s he composing now? 

Jinks—Well, I think that now he is 
probably decomposing. 











I Get the 


NEWS 
BEHIND 


in THE 
PROGRESSIVE 


This liberal weekly of fact and 


opinion brings you not only the 
behind-the-scenes news, but the 
opinions of leading commenta- 
tors on what is happening now 
and what the future holds for 
Must 


every true American! 


America. reading for 
A bril- 
liant list of contributors includes 
Stuart Chase, Bob La Follette 
Harry Elmer Oswald 


Garrison Villard and outstand- 


Barnes, 


senators and representa- 


Tare) 

tives. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
xlome' 434.4520) ae.) Mele) 


Regular rate, $2.50 per year 
USE COUPON TODAY 


PS VsVsessssssssesssssssssy 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
Madison, Wisconsin 





Enclosed is $1 for which please enter my 
subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE for 
30 weeks at special rate of $1. 


City and State -“f------ o-oo 
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STOP 
RADIO fg 
STATIC & 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE's slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co., 7759 8. Halsted, Dept. AW-803, Chicago 20, Ul. 


MAGNOLIA TREES 


With Flower Buds to bloom for 
this Spring. Write for Free Cata 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 
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Who’s Your Congressman? 


History credits Admiral George Dewey, the Vermonter who 
won the Battle of Manila Bay 46 years ago, with just two 
remarks worthy of perpetuation. The first is the trite, though 
curt, instruction given to an aide the moment the battle began, 
“You may fire when ready, Gridley.”” The second remark, made 
during an interview with a New York World reporter on April 
4, 1900, is all but forgotten. Yet its viewpoint is so vitally 
needed today, we feel, that it should be declaimed from every 
billboard, every radio station, every editorial page and pulpit, 
school desk and general-store arguing bench in the land. 

We got to thinking of it, somehow, while the Congressional 
tax revolt was at its height—so pulled Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations down from the shelf to see whether we remembered 
it correctly. “J am convinced,” the Admiral had said, probably 
with a slow twanging of his vowel sounds, “that the office of 
the President is not such a very difficult one to fill, his duty 
being mainly to execute the laws of Congress.” 

That was 44 years ago, less three fails, What’s come over 
us, in the meantime? Last month the newspapers kicked the 
war out of the top headlines for a week, and all the columnists 
and paid thinkers whipped’ their contracted brains to a lather, 
because Congress had dared to over-ride a Presidential veto. 

Ours is a representative government. There are 435 Represen- 
tatives and 96 Senators elected periodically, and regularly, by 
popular vote and sent down to Washington, D. C. to “make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the powers vested by this Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or in any department or officer 
thereof.” That quotation is from the Constitution itself. 

So, what happened last month? What was all the shooting 
about? Is it that Congress has fallen so far in the public 
esteem that an isol return to its traditional responsibilities 
can be rated as a nal crisis? Is that Congress’ fault, or 
our own? 

Is it that we, as typical Americans, have conspired, uncon- 
sciously, to look down on all matters political, and particularly 
on Congressmen? Have we, during the past generation, been 
saying, “I vote for some guy to go to Washington for two 
years. I help pay him $10,000 a year. It’s a soft job. He wears 
a frock coat and has his own secretary and a Turkish rug on the 
office floor. Nice stuff, eh? I wish I was a Congressman.” 

Have we been saying that? 

You’re darned right, we have. We’re to blame for every- 
thing that Congress has done, or hasn’t done. 

But it’s not too late. We're still a representative government. 
The 531 are still down here this morning. Do you know what 
ones you voted for, or against? Do you know what they did 
last week, and last month? Have you ever written to tell them 
how you feel about their actions, and those of the other 529? 

You write the telephone company when they overcharge you. 
You call up the Express Company when a package doesn’t 
arrive, or the wrong one does. You keep an eye on the postman 
coming down the street and up the stairs every morning. 
What’s the matter with your Congressmen? They’re your 
“Joes.” You’re paying them the $10,000 a year. They’re your 
frock coats they are wearing. They’re your laws they are pass- 
ing, or voting down. 


Today, they've got the toughest job any Congressmen ever 
had in history. The world’s on fire. The air is full of cynicism 
and sour talk and bullets. The nation’s bogged down with a 
two hundred billion dollar debt. Your kid’s half-way across the 
globe, being shot at so that we, you and us, can keep the right 
to tell our Congressmen what America shall be in the years 
ahead. 

So tell him, and tell him now. If he doesn’t obey orders, go 
to the polls and fire him. But, in the name of all that is sacred 
in The American Ideal, tell him what to do . . . now and next 
month and next year and the year after. 

Congress is the republic. When Congress dies, the republic 
dies. And the Congressmen who make up Congress are the 
individual responsibility of every citizen .. you and us. 


* * * 


A Soldier’s Wife 


A letter written by a soldier’s wife to the War Department, 
and released by that Department, constitutes one of the best 
editorials we have read in many moons. To our mind it ex- 
presses not only patriotism and sound common sense but the 
true American spirit of action, devotion and sacrifice—all in 
a simple and direct way. We let the lady speak: 

“Please have someone transfer my husband into some place 
where he can do some fighting instead of sitting around in some 
useless branch of the service (the department didn’t identify 
this branch of the service) such as the one in which he now is. 
Desk work is fine for cripples, sir, but my husband is fit for 
good things. 

“My husband is over 6 feet high and weighs 190 pounds 
and spent years practicing all kinds of shooting and fighting. 
But in the Army they always give him desk jobs because he 
was seven years in college and university. Please fix all that and 
don’t let them make him company clerk or put him in a head- 
quarters or service company. 

“I know what war is, having lost one brother and having 
another stationed in England. . . . Naturally, I don’t want my 
husband killed, but I think he should fight, and can and will 
if you let him.” 

As long as America has women like that she will be free. 


* * * 


Our papers used to advertise tours of foreign places. Now 
they are selling maps of those places. The war is developing 
our imagination. * * * * * Berliners are reported to be longing 
for peace. They would like to save a little piece of Berlin 
* * * * * The tenacity of the Finns in paying their debt to 
Uncle Sam in spite of wars and depressions is commendable, 
but their tenacity in remaining at war-with Russia looks like 
bad judgment. * * * * * Vice President Wallace warns us not 
to let “hard headed businessmen” lead us into trouble after the 
war. Just what sort of head does Mr. Wallace think a leader 
should have? * * * * * March, with its lion-and-lamb act, is 
particularly welcome this year. Especially if the lamb comes in 
the form of chops. * * * * * Argentine is making it hard for 
those memory marvels who take pride and pleasure in rattling 
off the names of the chief executives of all the countries of the 
world. 


IF IT’S FRIGIDAIRE 
IT’S DEPENDABLE 


Food Fights for Freedom! 


1. Conserve food 

2. Share food 

3. Play square with 
food 


ea Pied ae he er 


Frigidaire, busy with war produc- 
tion...today is no less proud of the 
millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so dependably, 
in so many helpful ways. 


it iis 
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Today, when food is carefully rationed 
because of the needs of our armed 
forces, Frigidaire Home Freezers are 
helping many American homemakers 

pe the most of the food they buy 
or grow. 

After the war, thousands more fam- 
ilies, in all walks of life, will enjoy 
the thrill of owning a dependable 
Frigidaire Home Freezer. These fam- 
ilies will “stock up” when foods are 
at their peak goodness...when fruits, 
vegetables, meats and poultry are 
most plentiful, most reasonably priced! 
Later—they will “shop” right out of 
their Freezers ...enjoy out-of-season 
fresh food! 

To continue to make Frigidaire 
products first choice is our goal for 
the future. Our plans must await 
Victory. But one thing is certain: 
there will be more and better Frigid- 


aire products for more people—and in 
their making, more jobs for more men! FRIGIDAIRE 


er yas 


Free Book! “How to Freeze in Wer Production Division of 


nd $ Foods” 
Tells rok am things to This Frigidaire Home Freezer, one GENERAL MOTORS 


remember, gives information of many that are now helping con- 


on preparing, wrapping and serve food in thousands of homes, Peacetime builders of 


storing. Also cooking guides. 


For your free -copy write is typical of models that will be ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS +» RANGES « WATER HEATERS 
Fri idaire, 434 Taylor St., available when production can be HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, address 129 resumed. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
Commercial St., Leaside, Ontario. BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 


Listen to General Motors Symphony of the Air . . . Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 





You Don TAéeé7 TOWEAR GLASSES 


Here’s AMAZING GOOD NEWS 


FOR ALL WEARERS OF GLASSES! 


OW, you CAN have good sight — WITHOUT 
glasses! No matter whether you are young or 
old — or how long you have worn glasses — unless 
you are one of the few people who have some degen- 
erative disease of the eye. | 
In this surprising book, SIGHT WITHOUT 
GLASSES, Dr. Harold M. Peppard tells why wearing 
glasses is totally unnecessary for the vast majority of 
people. He tells how a simple, natural course of treat- 
ment has CURED the defective sight of hundreds of 
people — enabled them to throw away their glasses 
for good! He explains how this treatment has saved 
scores of adults and children from starting to wear 
glasses. 


You’ll be amazed when you read this remarkable learn how this treatment not only cures eyestrain, near 


book! You’ll see convincing Case Histories of some of 
Dr. Peppard’s hundreds of patients — people with 
faulty sight —- who were made to see clearly with 
their naked eyes by his revolutionary treatment. You’ll 


No Drucs — 
Just A NATURAL, 


With Dr. Peppard’s Sight Correction Method, you don’t have to 
undergo medical or surgical treatment — or wear some uncom- 
fortable device. Your defective vision is restored to normal by a 
scientifically sound system of eye-muscle exercises, based on a 
wonderful new discovery in Ophthalmology. 


Unless you have eye disease—and very few have — you don’t 


and far sightedness and astigmatism — but averts or 
helps tremendously such eye troubles as cross eyes, 
glaucoma and cataract. 


No SURGERY — 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY! 


need glasses! Glasses won’t cure your poor sight—they only 
compensate for it to some degree. 

What you want is normal eye- 

sight, Read how you can secure 

it in SIGHT WITHOUT 

GLASSES! 


DON’T BE A SLAVE TO GLASSES — 
READ THIS TREMENDOUSLY HELPFUL BOOK! 


With SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES you can enjoy the benefits of Dr. Peppard’s treatment right in 
your own home. Its 162 pages are written in clear, understandable language — illustrated with 15 


charts, diagrams and drawings. 

Order your copy NOW — fill out and mail coupon below! 
When your book arrives, if you aren’t convinced it will help 
your eyesight tremendously, return it within 5 days and your 
$1.00 will be refunded promptly. 


Fitt QUTAND MAIL 


Ora Gy 614,44 
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SEND NO MONEY 
WHITE'S BARGAIN BOOK CO. 
Dept. 40, Westfield, Massachusetts 
Please send me Dr. Peppard’s great book, SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES. When 


the book arrives | will pay the postman $1 plus postage. If | return the book 
within 5 days, you will refund my $1. 


SAVE POSTAGE — CHECK SQUARE BELOW 
C] 1 enclose $1 in full payment. Send book postpaid. You will refund my 
J $1 if | return the book in 5 days. 


Nome_ 


Street_ 








